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The star, which the Magi had seen in the East, went before 
them, until they came to the place where the Child was. And when 
they saw it they rejoiced with great joy. And entering into the 
house, they found the Child with Mary His Mother, and falling 
down they adored Him. And when they saw it they rejoiced with 


great joy. From Matins of the Feast of the Epiphany. 
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Heaven in a suburb of hell 


Father Raymond Bonner’s new jun- 
gle parish in northeastern Bolivia lies 
next door to South America’s notorious 
Green Hell, wherefore, as some of his 
Indian parishioners describe it, the dev- 
il spends more time creating mischief 
among them, his nearest neighbors, 
than he does anywhere else. The point 
came up one blazing afternoon when 
the padre stood on the Tauhuamanu 
river bank in torrid Filadelphia baptiz- 
ing 23 Indian babies. His assistant was 
the venerable Don Pedro, who has been 
lay spiritual guide to the district for 
more than 40 years, because no priests 
penetrated into this corner of the 
jungle. Infants at the font squirmed, 
whimpered, and contorted their faces 
in agonized screams, while sensational- 
ly colored parrots, macaws,and toucans 
added an even more raucous obbligato. 
Don Pedro gently plucked the perspir- 
ing young missioner’s tropical white 
cassock, “Father,” he murmured, “it is 
not really the children who cry; it is 


Jungle Padres 


By JAMES KELLER and MEYER BERGER 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


the little devil in each of them, protest- 
ing God’s victory.” 

This quaint Indianism is mild com- 
pared with some encountered by the 
missioners as, by dugout, canoe, and 
motor launch, on donkeys and afoot, 
they make the rounds of Indian settle- 
ments hidden and all but buried in 
steaming jungle vegetation. Some In- 
dian villages in the Bolivian Pando 
have not seen a priest in generations; 
some know of them only as a legend 
from the 16th-century Jesuits who ac- 
companied the conquistadors among 
the Incas, from whom several tribes are 
descended. Witch doctors and other 
primitive sorcerers oppose the Mary- 
knoll men in more remote settlements, 
and they face death from outlaw tribes- 
men uncannily skilled with blowgun 
and poisoned dart. 

In the Pando’s category of possible 
woes the American padres find bugs, 
sweat, fever, and tremendous boa con- 
strictors, tigers, pumas, jaguars, and 


*Men of Maryknoll, 1943. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City, 191 pp. $2. 
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wildcats. Hungry alligators drool in 
muddy rivers, where enormous electric 
eels also make a spill dangerous. On 
the trail the missioners live on game 
and fish, and when such food is not 
available turn often to charque, a dried 
beef that isn’t good even after they have 
resignedly forgiven its high odor. The 
missioners are machine-age pioneers 
among Indians whose life pattern has 
changed little in 1,000 years. 

Danger from reptiles and animals is 
real, as Father Bonner can attest. Tall, 
dark-haired, and the laughing type, he 
made friends easily in the Pando. He 
was born in Philadelphia, a fact he re- 
calls when he visits Filadelphia in his 
jungle parish. He set out by donkey 
one day for Porvenir and Filadelphia. 
Only a lively chico accompanied him. 

He found the jungle a bedlam, as 
his donkey, head adroop, jogged along 
at rhythmic, philosophic gait. Monkeys 
squeaked and chattered in the twisted 
vegetation that walls the narrow trail. 
Macaws and parrots scolded. Swarms 
of humming birds and other little 
feathered creatures flashed like winged 
rubies, sapphires, and emeralds. All 
about was boundless green gloom, ex- 
cept where the sun found openings and 
lanced through, blinding white. 

Four hours out, the donkey shied at 
a hanging branch thicker than a man’s 
arm—at least Father Bonner thought 
it was until it coiled purposefully. The 
priest lifted his shotgun and the jungle 
corridors roared and echoed. A 12-foot 
boa thrashed frenziedly in death throes, 
and showered the trail with dank 
green leaves. The frightened chico was 
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speechless. Finally the boa lay still in 
jungle humus and they moved on. 

The young Americans whonow roam 
the Pando knew before they left com- 
fortable homes in the U.S. that they 
were to be, among other things, pio- 
neering priests, doctors, nurses, teach- 
ers, planters, overseers, storekeepers, 
and veterinarians. They were aware, 
for example, that some Bolivian tribes 
still fancy a white man’s head. As re- 
cently as 1938, wild Inaparis killed 
Father Arnaldo, O.P., who had come 
among them. Part of his corpse was 
found in the Madre de Dios river. 

Father James Logue, a Maryknoller 
in the Pando, heard from native par- 
ishioners about a government telegra- 
pher who was murdered by a lowland 
tribe. “Actually, padre,” they told him, 
innocently, “they meant him no harm. 
They only wanted the gold from his 
teeth for certain ornaments.” Another 
time a withered tribesman displayed 
a flute made from a human forearm. 
The primitive musician obliged with 
a féw melancholy notes and then went 
into the fine points of jungle flute man- 
ufacture. “Any forearm will do, of 
course,” the wrinkled gaffer confided, 
“but it is established that a flute from 
a white man’s arm gives a sweeter 
tone.” These macabre practices, fortu- 
nately, are not universal. 

Men of Maryknoll have set up mis- 
sions in Bolivia in the Chilean hills, 
the Peruvian highlands, among Cen- 
tral American Indians, and along the 
Ecuador coast. Many are one to two 
months’ journey from the railroad, and 
reach their remote stations by primitive 
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water craft, astride donkeys and on 
foot through deep interminable forests, 
Many may be there at least a decade, 
far removed from other white men; 
others may never leave, preferring un- 
broken service. Some must swelter in 
lowlands, some must shiver on Andean 
heights. 

After the new men took up their 
labors in the Bolivian Pando in 1942, 
Father Thomas J. Danehy of Manito- 
woc, Wis., reported the peoples’ needs: 

“We expect to repay the kindness 
with which we have been received by 
making up not only for the things that 
are lacking in the spiritual diet of the 
people, but also for the things lacking 
in their material diet. We have found 
a nervous and undernourished people, 
which should be the last thing in this 
lush land. Malaria, typhoid, and lep- 
rosy prevail. Although vegetables can 
be grown in abundance, few natives 
take advantage of the vitamins in or- 
dinary cabbage, carrots, lettuce, toma- 
toes. Despite ubiquitous cows that graze 
throughout the town, even in the 
churchyard, when they can get in, few 
children get anything like the proper 
amount of milk. Young and old alike 
have exceedingly poor teeth. Only oc- 
casionally do we see a set of teeth that 
resemble God’s gift to man.” 

The newly arrived missioners have 
made promising headway. Father John 
J. Lawler of New Bedford, Mass., star- 
tled natives near Riberalta soon after 
his arrival by submitting to a blood 
transfusion to save a dying nifia, a 
native child. Native superstition fore- 
told one sure result—the donor must 


die with the patient. When the nifia 
got back on her feet and Father Lawler 
kept hustling around as usual, local 
superstition went by the board. To the 
local doctor’s delight, Indians swarmed 
in, offering to be blood donors. 
Whooping cough last spring carried 
off 200 children, from 30 to 40 a day, 
in Riberalta, as it has at intervals for 
generations. Indian children, because of 
their unbalanced diet, succumb easily. 
Father Lawler, now looked upon as a 
miracle-working padre, entreated the 
parishioners to bring their children to 
Dr. Payne of the American Medical 
Commission for injections, When the 
Indians saw these were successful, they 
flooded out of the jungle to have their 
boys and girls inoculated. The mis- 
sioners treat tropical ulcers, pull teeth, 
encourage home sanitation. A group 
of Maryknoll Sisters are setting up a 
hospital in Cobija, the mission center, 
The Indians call on the new padres 
for everything, and are seldom disap- 
pointed. But they are likely to be a bit 
lazy, due to the tropical climate. Few 
make enough to keep alive. They wear 
dyed burlap skirts, and cotton trousers 
held together by perpetual patching; 
few know about shoes. They carry on 
a primitive barter system. Father Am- 
brose Graham, a New York City man, 
prodded his parishioners into tapping 
the wild rubber trees abounding in the 
region and now gets the crude to mar- 
ket, eventually for Allied Nations’ war 
supplies. The jungle is rich in mahog- 
any, rosewood, and other precious lum- 
ber which the natives had ignored be- 
cause they had no tools. Their own 
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homes are primitive bamboo shacks. 
Father Graham got saws, and lumber 
is stacking up at Cavinas. 

“Indians here coming along nicely,” 
Father Graham reported. “This group 
doesn’t have too savory a history; they 
tried to kill a padre with ground glass 
a few years ago, a few years after 
another unfortunate priest walked into 
an arrow. Heard about one of the boys 
planning a job on me. I publicly asked 
him about it. He denied the story, but 
the effect was swell. Everything going 
nicely, nicely since we showed up the 
local witch doctor by curing a man he 
had almost killed. This is our second 
cure after he had left a patient for dead. 
Helped dull the Indian’s fear of boa 
constrictors when I hunted for one in 
a rubber grove yesterday. The snake 
wasn’t there. The Indians said he was 
so afraid of the padre he scrammed. 
Now they’ve gone back to work in that 
section. With a little encouraging I 
think many will do better by them- 
selves.” 

Father Graham and his companion, 
Father Gordon N. Fritz of Newport, 
Minn., have a temperamental one-lung 
power generator to feed their lights 
and radio. Their parishioners bring 
other Indians from the deeper jungle, 
to goggle in awe at the music, which 
they love, and at the witticisms of Jack 
Benny, Fred Allen, and Fibber McGee, 
which they don’t, of course, under- 
stand, 

Some idea of these dark jungle par- 
ishes is conveyed in a report on Cavi- 
nas by Father Graham, written in 
May, 1943, less than a year after he 
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had arrived in South America: 

“I have been here alone for some 
time, with 50 families, I had to start 
virtually from scratch to build up in- 
dustries. We are working on rubber, 
sugar cane, coffee, agriculture in gen- 
eral, a small tannery, and a brick-and- 
tile factory, and we have some cattle. 
I must persuade the men to build more 
than 70 houses, plus a church and a 
rectory. The launch that connects us 
with outside civilization disturbs our 
peace once every two months, some- 
times three months. We need an air- 
port and we may get to it. I have to buy 
freedom for more than 20 families, in 
heavy debt, working rubber for the 
whites outside. I am having a lot of 
fun here.” 

One morning, Father Lawler blessed 
a new Calacala Indian home. The only 
furniture was a crude bed, a table, and 
the single chair set aside ritualistically 
for the padre. Breakfast had not been 
served, but murderous native cocktails 
were passed and Father Lawler had to 
take one. He brightened when he ob- 
served the native custom of dashing 
part of the drink to the earthen floor, 
before sipping. He got rid of most of 
his that way and felt better. His relief 
was brief, though. There was a second 
no less potent cocktail and a glass of 
native beer to put down before he 
could get on with the blessing. 

At Baturite, on the Bolivian side of 
the Rio Acre, Father Gerard Grondin, 
a Westbrook, Me., man, witnessed a 
fantastic all-night wedding in the jun- 
gle. Indians lighted tremendous bon- 
fires and then set two pigs and a great 
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bull on barbecue pits. A blind Indian 
guitarist who roams the waterways to 
play at fiestas and lonely barracas, was 
the only musician. He played primeval 
Indian melodies and dance tunes, an 
the unshod guests gracefully tripped it 
over the spongy jungle floor. Children 
shrieked and darted between the danc- 
ers, as all small fry do at weddings, 
and the firelight created ominous shad- 
ows on green jungle walls. There was 
native liquor, but the party never be- 
came an orgy. 

In Calacala, the Sunday before Lent, 
Maryknoll padres ran into a quaint 
and rather damp version of Hallowe’en. 
Instead of flour, though, the chicos 
used water. For weeks before, the chil- 
dren saved up eggshells, which they 
loaded with water, plugging the holes 
with dough. When eggs ran out, they 
used homemade balloons. In the final 
phases of the fiesta, they just dumped 
the water from pitchers or buckets, 
This ceremony is the mojada. ‘The 
small fry formed self-appointed guards 
ahead of the padres, calling, “He who 
forgets himself will have cause to re- 
gret.” The drenching ended just before 
dinner, leaving time for change of gar- 
ments. The poorer folk, with only one 
shabby outfit, entered the little church 
dripping. 

Among the Quecha folk in Calacala, 
rule is matriarchal. On St. John’s day, 
withered women elders head a parade 
with a life-size painting of the saint. 
Flanking marchers hold lighted can- 
dles, or smoking incense. In the little 
church the head-woman offered up 
small ceremonial loaves of St. John’s 


bread, made for the day, in token of 
that saint’s aid to the sick and the poor. 
Outside, fireworks were exploded on 
signal from the ancient head-woman, 
who squatted in the place of honor, 
on the floor in front of all the others. 

Calacala parish keeps fairly lively. 
On St. Patrick’s day, of all days, shrill 
children stirred Father Lawler from 
lunch to fight a huge serpent in the 
sacristy. So Father Lawler caught up a 
cudgel and cautiously looked for the 
intruder. Barefoot children tip-toeing 
after him prepared to run should the 
snake head for them. It turned out, 
though, the snake had vanished. Nev- 
ertheless, the tale of the priest’s bold 
hunt got around with incredible swift- 
ness. It was the neighborhood talk for 
days. 

The new priests found it difficult to 
get accustomed to the distractions that 
tend to make the average Indian devo- 
tions something less than peaceful. In- 
dian mothers always bring their chil- 
dren strapped to their backs and befere 
Mass is ended, the missioners have to 
compete with strident wailings. The 
grave elders have an informal way of 
moving right up as he preaches. Nifos 
get a bit shrill and quarrelsome, some- 
times, and even village mongrels, in 
astonishing numbers, occasionally chase 
one another between their worshiping 
owners. “It is a little upsetting at first,” 
some missioners admit, “but you get 
used to it.” 

In Villa Victoria, Father Flaherty’s 
Aymara parishioners are, if anything, 
even poorer than the other tribes. Serv- 


ice is held under the sky. The padre 
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walks abroad before each Mass, ring- 
ing the hand bell, and tattered children 
swarm about him. Self-appointed in- 
terpreters echo Father Flaherty’s words 
as he stops in at the little mud houses 
with a personal invitation to each fam- 
ily. Some run on ahead, eagerly giving 
notice that “the padresito comes, the 
padresito comes.” “My apostles,” Fa- 
ther Flaherty calls them. 

Poverty is so extreme here that the 
Indians seldom have anything for the 
collection. They are eager for a church, 
though, and in lieu of funds lug such 
adobe bricks as they can make during 
the week to the spot where the church 
is to stand. Meanwhile, at service the 
Indians use the unset mud bricks in- 
stead of pews, and worship with full 
heart. When there is enough brick, 
they will work on red tile for the roof. 
One ancient walked from the service 
one morning in philosophical mood. 
“Bricks, padresito, can be made with 


water and with clay,” he said, “but 
bolivianos (Bolivian currency) cannot, 
sometimes, be made even with sweat 
and with tears.” 

In another little community, Father 
Walker was astonished to find a priest- 
less congregation that had built its 
own chapel and maintained it for years 
against the day when a padre might 
come, The interior was decorated with 
thirty extraordinarily beautiful native 
paintings and was immaculate. On the 
evening before Mass, the mayor, a 
sturdy Indian with dark stiff hair that 
looked like a startled mop, climbed 
the hill of the village. In loud, clear 
baritone, he chanted the Indian church 
call. He repeated this on the hour, 
Father Walker could not remember 
that he had ever heard a more beau- 
tiful voice. He heard it again at Mass 
as the mayor led the congregation in 
the chanting of lovely, simple Aymara 
hymns. 








aie 
Unforgettable Person 


One soldier, though, I shall never forget. I saw him only once, in a Red Cross 
blood-donor station. His face was pitted with tiny little red marks. Had he come 
to donate blood? The nurse wanted to know. Yes, he had. Where was he sta- 
tioned? He named a large military hospital. Surprised, the nurse asked if he had 
the permission of the doctor, and what did the little red marks mean? The doc- 
tor’s permission—well, no. He was on short leave, and no one need know about 
his trip to the station. More reluctant to explain the marks, he finally grinned 
sheepishly and admitted that “a bomb sort of exploded in front of me, out 
there.” 

“Well, sir, you shouldn’t be here, and you know it. What made you come?” 

“Tt’s just that I’ve seen it save fellows’ lives out there, and I know how badly 
it’s needed.” 

Whether he had his way or not, I don’t know, but I won’t forget him. 


Martha in the Ceatian (Sept. °43). 
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Pretender to the Throne of Spain 


He has learned a lot 


Will Don Juan soon be called up- 
on to fulfill that “higher destiny” to 
which Franco referred during the early 
days of the Civil War in Spain when 
the slender scion of the Bourbon-Haps- 
burg house offered his services in de- 
fense of his fatherland? With increas- 
ing frequency reappears the rumor that 
Spain is to reestablish its monarchy, 
with Don Juan on the throne. Many 
think that Don Juan, and he alone, 
could effect a unity which has been 
lacking in that country during the 12 
years since the monarchy was abol- 
ished. The only information that the 
youthful heir, now in residence in 
Switzerland, will throw upon the mat- 


" ter is the statement that he is ready to 


return to Spain whenever a united 
people want him, but on condition that 
the Falange, the political party now 
ruling with Francisco Franco at its 
head, be liquidated. 

When, in mid-June, 1936, civil war 
broke out in Spain, Don Juan was in 
Cannes with his wife, who was about 
to give birth to a child. Two days after 
the child was born he hurried to Spain 
to offer his services to Franco. Entering 
the country under an assumed name, 
he was attempting to join a Leon reg- 
iment when, at Aranda, he was halted 
by the civil guard bearing a message 
from the Generalissimo which read: 
“Your life might some day be too pre- 
cious to risk it on the battlefield. You 
must await a higher destiny.” 


By MAY L. MAHONEY 


The young prince declared that he 
had gone as a simple Spaniard to offer 
his life, if need be, for his religion and 
his fatherland, and that this move was 
devoid of any political intentions. To 
a United Press correspondent he stated, 
“T am the only son of Spain not allowed 
to defend his country. With all my soul 
and strength I protest against this in- 
justice. I weep to see myself refused the 
honor of defending my religion and 
country.” The Prince of Asturias is the 
third son of that playboy king, the late 
Alfonso XIII. His mother, Queen Vic- 
toria Eugenia, once referred to as the 
Gibson Girl queen, was Princess Ena 
of Battenburg. Her first child, a son, 
was born with haemophilia, strange 
and dread blood disease, often referred 
to as the “curse of the Hapsburgs.” 
The queen, raised in the puritanical 
court of Queen Victoria, but in whose 
veins flowed the blood of the Hanover- 
ian branch of the Hapsburgs, was in- 
disputably responsible for this afflic- 
tion, which is transmitted only by the 
females of the family to their male 
descendants. 

The queen was a granddaughter of 
Queen Victoria of England, who had 
contracted marriage, and a particularly 
happy one, with her first cousin, Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha-Wettin. 
Research attributes haemophilia to in- 
termarriage between closely related 
persons; this union brought disaster 
to future generations of sovereigns all 
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over the continent, for Victoria was 
aptly called the mother-in-law of Eu- 
rope. Due to the mathematical accu- 
racy of the course which the disease 
runs, the royal family of England was 
spared this blight, for Victoria’s son, 
Edward VII, grandfather of the pres- 
ent king, did not inherit nor could he 
transmit the disease. But the rulers of 
other nations were not so fortunate. 
The victim of this marriage in Russia 
was the little Czarevitch Alexis, whose 
mother was the granddaughter of the 
widow of Windsor, and the disease 
was undoubtedly a contributing factor 
to the Russian debacle of 1917. It was 
in a desperate desire to bring relief to 
the little sufferer that the czar and the 
ezarina first called to the royal palace 
Rasputin, the licentious monk who had 
claimed supernatural healing gifts, and 
the influence he exerted on them con- 
tributed to their tragic end. In Spain 
the victims were the sons of another 
granddaughter of Victoria, the healthy, 
golden-haired queen. 

Jaime, the second of the infantes, as 
the sons of the kings of Spain are call- 
ed, and born the following year, was 
spared the blight of haemophilia, but 
an even worse affliction was his, for he 
was born a deaf-mute. Next were born 
two daughters, the infantas, Beatrix 
and Maria Cristina, and then a third 
son, Juan, perfect physically and men- 
tally, born June 20, 1913, 

The early education of the young 
prince was confided to the able Count 
de Grove who had also tutored the 
king. De Grove instructed Juan not 
only in his own tongue and in Latin, 
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but also in French, Italian, and Eng- 
lish, which languages he now speaks 
fluently. His natural bent seemed to be 
for mathematics, in which he excelled, 
but his greatest enthusiasm was the 
study of history and government. Con- 
stitutional monarchy as functioning in 
England, the home of his mother, was 
of special interest to him. 

Juan was not only intelligent as a 
child, but sensitive and intuitive, be- 
coming conscious at an early age of the 
ever-broadening rift between his par- 
ents, and between his mother and the 
populace of Spain. This Anglo-Saxon 
queen had never really gained the af- 
fection of her Latin subjects—perhaps 
the gulf between them was too wide in 
the first place. For she had not been 
born into their faith, she had never 
been able to really master the beautiful 
language of Cervantes, of which the 
Spaniard is so proud, nor had she been 
able to disguise her repugnance for 
some of their customs and traditions, 
Spaniards disliked her for that, but 
even more when her sixth and last 
child was born with the curse of hae- 
mophilia. 

Juan, more conscious than any of the 
other children of the suffering and 
grief of his mother after this last trag- 
edy, seemed to appreciate more than 
they how well she was performing her 
role as parent in contrast with the way 
his royal father was performing his, 
for after the birth of Gonzalo, the 
king’s absences from Spain were more 
frequent and more prolonged. He was 
attempting to rule by remote control 
from the gambling tables of Monte 
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Carlo and Deauville and the night 
clubs of Paris. Yet, he remained pop- 
ular with his people, whom he treated 
in a free and democratic manner which 
endeared him to them, for he had stood 
with the common people and against 
the entire court when the first World 
War broke out, and kept his country 
neutral, 

But Alfonso’s popularity began to 
wane after the war, when he permitted 
his country to become involved in a 
costly conflict with the barbarous Riff 
tribesmen of North Africa. The people 
began to view him as a pretty expensive 
luxury. The cost to the state of the up- 
keep of six different palaces and over 
1,000 personal servants, added to the 
$4 million annual allowance made him 
by the crown, was beginning to pinch 
a treasury fast being depleted by a bad- 
ly managed war. Hard pressed, Alfon- 
so copied the example of the little king 
of Italy, dissolved Parliament, and in- 
stigated a military dictatorship in 1923 
under Primo de Rivera. The king, con- 
tinuing in his extracurricular activities 
outside of Spain, was perhaps uncon- 
scious of the political storm brewing in 
his country, but Juan knew that all was 
not well. 

In the spring of 1930, he passed his 
bachiller with high grades, and that 
fall entered the San Fernando Naval 
Academy near Cadiz. Here he quickly 
adapted himself to the rigorous life of 
the Naval Academy, asked for no spe- 
cial favors as son of the king. That 
year in Spain the republican forces, 
now fully in the saddle, demanded an 
election on the open-and-shut issue of 


monarchy versus republic — the out- 
come was an overwhelming defeat for 
the monarchy. 

So it was on the night of April 14, 
1931, as the king was witnessing a 
moving picture in the palace, that an 
ultimatum was delivered to him de- 
manding that he abdicate. This he res- 
olutely refused to do, saying that his 
rights and claims to the throne of Spain 
were not his to renounce, but only to 
pass on to his heirs; but to spare his 
people bloodshed, he consented to sus- 
pend the exercise of his royal power. 
Late in the night following this dec- 
laration, he stepped into his high-pow- 
ered car and with his usual noncha- 
lance drove without a stop the 325 
miles to Cartagena, where he boarded 
a Spanish cruiser and proceeded to 
France. The following day the queen 
with all her children, except Juan, 
joined the king in France. A revolu- 
tion had abolished the great Spanish 
monarchy, with its tradition of Isabel 
the Catholic, Philip II, and the Golden 
Age of Conquest, without one drop of 
blood being shed. 

The night of April 14, Juan learned 
that his father could be king no long- 
er, and that a threatening mob was 
marching on the Academy to attack 
him. Juan was smuggled out and, still 
too bewildered to know what had real- 
ly happened, was placed on a Spanish 
destroyer and taken to Gibraltar, where 
he accepted the hospitality of the gov- 
ernor for three days and then joined 
his family in France. 

The cheerful, cynical Alfonso had no 
financial worries. During the heyday of 
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the middle 20’s he had invested heavily 
in stocks on the U.S. stock exchange 
upon the advice of the American Am- 
bassador to Spain, the late Alexander 
P. Moore, a Pittsburgh publisher and 
one of the many husbands of Lillian 
Russell, whose full-length portrait hung 
in the entrance room of the American 
Embassy all during Moore’s regime. It 
was never known whether the hunch 
to sell was due to the king’s own 
shrewdness or to another tip from 
Moore, but at any rate he had unloaded 
all his securities late in the summer of 
1929. 

So the former king established his 
family in a chateau which he had leased 
at Fontainbleau, but Don Juan soon 
left France for England, where he en- 
tered Dartmouth Naval Academy to 
study to become a midshipman. With- 
in a short time the queen discarded 
even the pretense of living with her 
husband and joined Don Juan in the 
land of her birth. So they were to- 
gether when news reached them of the 
death of Prince Gonzalo in an auto ac- 
cident in Switzerland, with his sister 
Princess Beatrix at the wheel. The in- 
jury was slight but resulted in death 
due to his haemophilic condition. 

Juan’s studies as midshipman soon 
required him to join his ship, H. M. S. 
Enterprise. As midshipman he cruised 
some 53,000 miles in the Indian ocean, 
and while on board was treated no dif- 
ferently than any other hard-worked 
midshipman; but while on shore, he 
was frequently the guest of the viceroy 
and of the maharajah of Mysore, and it 
was while guest of the latter that he 
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shot the largest tiger ever bagged in 
Mysore. 

He was serving as a midshipman 
when his brother, Prince Alfonso, the 
oldest of the royal sons and conse- 
quently bearer of the title, Prince of 
Asturias, married a Cuban, a common- 
er, which marriage necessitated his re- 
nouncing his claim to the throne as 
well as his title. He later divorced his 
Cuban wife and married a cigarette 
girl in a Miami Beach hotel, after 
which the king put an end to the 
constant quarreling between him and 
this wayward son by officially disown- 
ing him. He was living in Florida, 
more or less by his wits, when in 1938, 
he was in a slight automobile accident 
which, due to his haemophilic inheri- 
tance, resulted in death, 

After Prince Alfonso was compelled 
to renounce his rights and his title, 
these would naturally have passed on 
to his next brother, Jaime, but the lat- 
ter’s deafmuteness forbade it; conse- 
quently, the claim of heir to the throne 
of Spain, which his father had never 
abdicated, passed along to Don Juan. 
After ending his service in the British 
Navy, the young Pretender went to the 
University of Florence to study inter 
national law and economics, as he had 
now set seriously about the task of 
equipping himself for the high office 
which he might some day be called 
upon to fill. 

During his study in England and his 
service as midshipman on British ships, 
he became an ardent supporter of that 
form of government he had read about 
as a child, a constitutional monarchy 
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as functioning in Great Britain. He 
also became a staunch ally of that coun- 
try and its democratic way of life; con- 
sequently it was thought that Juan 
might choose a British wife as his 
father had done. But early in 1935 his 
engagement was announced to Maria 
de La Esperanza Mercedes of the house 
of Bourbon-Sicily, daughter of Infante 
Carlos of Bourbon-Anjou and Princess 
Louise of France, cousin of the Count 
of Paris (Duke de Guise), Pretender 
to another nonexistent throne, that of 
France. On the day of his engagement, 
he was named an honorary lieutenant 
in the British Navy. His marriage took 
place Oct. 12, 1935, in the basilica of 
Maria degli Angelli in Rome — the 
church in which all Italian royal wed- 
dings take place. 

Then began a honeymoon tour of 
the world, including the U.S., where 
the young prince exhibited a keen in- 
terest in the government and industry, 
and achieved a degree of mastery of 
its slang; after having looked in vain 
for Indians in his trip across the coun- 
try, he burst out, ia St. Paul, with 
“What, no Indians!” 

In the late 30’s King Alfonso took 
up residence in Rome, where he lived 
almost completely estranged from his 
family, a life in sharp contrast with 
that of other days. He knew that his 
days were numbered, due to the angina 
pectoris from which he was suffering; 
he realized that the one last and great 
desire of his life would never be ful- 
filled, that of his own restoration to 
the throne of his fathers. Consequent- 


ly, early in 1941, he renounced all of 


his claims in favor of that one son of 
whom he was justly proud—Don Juan, 
who by then had a son and two daugh- 
ters to assure the succession, 

The death of Alfonso occasioned 
deep and sincere sorrow in Spain and 
the banners of mourning floated, 
not alone from homes of the bearers 
of proud names and of the wealthy, 
but also from the huts of the mest 
humble. This display on the part of the 
common people of Spain caused not 
only surprise but anxiety on the part 
of the Phalange government. It could 
only be interpreted as an evidence ef 
dislike for the fascist regime of Franco 
and as a desire for the restoration of 
the monarchy. Consequently, witheut 
explanation, the government withheld 
the sailing of a ship which was to take 
hundreds of royalist sympathizers to 
Rome to attend the funeral, fearing, 
apparently, that a meeting of se many 
opponents of the Phalange gevern- 
ment might result in a demand then 
and there for the placing on the threme 
of Don Juan. The Madrid government 
did, however, announce that permais- 
sion would be granted for Alfonse’s 
burial in the royal Pantheon in the 
Escorial, beside the crypts containing 
the remains of his ancestors, but that 
the interment would have to await 
normal times. 

Don Juan is and always has been 
frankly anti-fascist. The only outspok- 
en opposition to him outside Spain 
comes from Germany; inside of the 
country the opposition comes naturally 
from the Falange Espatiola Tradicion- 
alista, official title of the sole political 
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party existing in Spain today, which 
party owes obedience solely to its cau- 
dillo (leader), Francisco Franco, but 
it is now estimated that 85% of the 
population of that country is opposed 
to the Falange and anxious to supplant 
it with a constitutional monarchy. 
The forces outside of Spain which 
appear to be giving support to the 
restoration of a monarchy in that coun- 
try represent all shades of political 
opinion. A monarchy might receive 
strong support from England, in spite 
of the friendly relations which she now 
entertains with Franco, in order to 
bolster up the institution of monarchy, 
which Prime Minister Churchill has 
frankly stated he has no intention of 
liquidating. Our own State Depart- 
ment might welcome this change, to 


lessen the pressure that the leftist press 
is putting on it for its continued friend- 
ly relations with Franco. 

Support for this cause has originated 
in another quarter. From Mexico, 
where many of Spain’s intellectual lib- 
erals have found refuge, comes the ru- 
mor that a coalition of all anti-fascist 
forces is being planned with the ob- 
jective of ousting the Falange and 
Franco and establishing a new regime, 
either a liberal monarchy or conserva- 
tive republic, whichever a plebiscite 
determined. That a group of Spanish 
liberals should be planning to put a 
Bourbon back on the throne proves 
indeed that Don Juan must have lived 
down the oft repeated charge against 
the Bourbons, of having “learned noth- 
ing and forgotten nothing.” 
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Child Playing 


In the public square at Colomb-Bechar, in Africa, I saw a juvenile 
tableau that illustrated the plight of Moslem women more eloquently than 
it could be told. A little girl, perhaps six years old, was playing by herself 
on the fringe of a crowd. She had attached two strands of twine to the top 
of a cardboard box. The other ends had been fastened to a small white rag. 
She loaded pebbles into the boxtop, and placed the rag over her forehead. 
Pulling the strings taut, she dragged the box cover over the ground with 
mock laboriousness. She was playing that she was a grown-up woman and 
that her job that day was to drag a stoneboat over a field. She played at 
her grown-up game with the zest of an American six-year-old playing with 
dolls. When she grew up, this Moslem child, she would probably realize 
her ambition to tug a stoneboat if some Moslem farmer is good enough 
to buy her from her family. 


From Report ou North Africa by Kenneth Crawford (Farrar & Rinehart, 1943). 











The Home of the Future 


Dream about homes 


Your postwar home will be one 
of several different patterns. It may be 
a structure in which you can change 
the size of the rooms to suit your con- 
venience. Or one in which the walls 
radiate heat. Or a kitchenless dwelling 
in which ready-to-serve meals are sent 
in through a pneumatic tube from a 
near-by cookery. Many of them are 
getting widespread workouts in war- 
plant areas where new dwelling units 
are designed to meet every conceivable 
living and working condition. One 
house will be built of glass with dif- 
fused daylight and sun radiation. An- 
other one will have walls of plain dirt. 
One type of dwelling will be sold or 
rented to the occupant without perma- 
nent rooms. When he moves in, he will 
just carry his inside walls with him and 
arrange the rooms as he wants them. 
If you move frequently from one 
town to another, a prefabricated home 
will follow you around like a poodle 
dog and provide an ever-ready shelter 
on whatever new lot you decide to set 
it. A number of these globe-trotting 
houses were built before the war, and 
it now looks as though they are try- 
ing to steal the whole show. 
Prefabrication was born and weaned 
long before Hitler gave up house paint- 
ing and went into politics. Before the 
war there were few housing conditions 
that demanded the rapid construction 
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Condensed from Extension* 


advantages offered by this develop- 
ment. But when bombs started falling 
things had to happen fast or it would 
have soon been too late for them to 
happen at all: when you set a 40,000- 
man bomber plant down in a place that 
used to be a cornfield, each transplant- 
ed family must have a roof over its 
head. Government authorities clamor- 
ed for action in the quickest possible 
time and went after the type of house 
that could be quickly erected. Prefabri- 
cation seemed the best answer. 

In putting up so many dwellings 
under varying conditions, housing au- 
thorities have had a fine opportunity 
to work out improvements in designs, 
finishes, conveniences and mass-pro- 
duction techniques. This compulsory 
progress will give our future a more 
abundant home life than could have 
been secured in a half century of peace- 
time. 

At the Norfolk Navy Yard in Vir- 
ginia, 5,000 prefabricated houses were 
constructed in 125 days. A record of 
throwing up a complete house in only 
78 minutes was established there. The 
houses for the most part are 24x28-foot 
units, with one to three bedrooms, liv- 
ing room, kitchen, and bathroom. The 
walls are of prefabricated panels and 
the floors of prewaxed oak. In every 
home is a modern cooking range, elec- 
tric refrigerator, kitchen cabinet and 


*360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 1, Ill, December, 1943. 
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six closets. Each house is demountable 
and can be dismantled and sold to a 
private owner in a new location after 
the war. 

Among the social improvements of 
our modern, streamlined way of life, 
housing is one development that has 
resisted all progress. Thirty years ago 
a five-room house and an average auto- 
mobile cost about the same. The auto 
at that time was an asthmatic contrap- 
tion and a millionaire’s luxury. Since 
then it has vastly improved in perform- 
ance, usefulness, and eye appeal, while 
its price has declined to the reach of 
even a low-income worker. During the 
same period the house in which this 
worker lived improved in conveniences 
but skyrocketed in price. He could pay 
for his car in two years, but it took 25 
to liquidate his dwelling. Even at that, 
the majority of installment home buy- 
ers were foreclosed before their pay- 
ments were completed. 

The difference, of course, was in 
the construction technique. The home 
builder, under ordinary methods, has 
to dicker with a great array of car- 
penters, plasterers, steam fitters, help- 
ers, and what have you. Each is his 
own boss and makes his own charge 
without regard to charges of the others 
or the total cost of building. The auto 
is built under one centralized manage- 
ment and delivered to you in one pack- 
age. Every charge that enters into its 
construction is carefully weighed in 
relation to other charges and the over- 
all cost of the finished vehicle. Prefab- 
rication aims at giving house construc- 
tion the same assembly-line efficiency 
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and economy. It is a boon to the “little” 
man who needs a home. 

After the war, when you get ready 
to move to a new town, you will jump 
into your car and your dismantled 
house wiil trail behind on a truck, 
When you arrive at your destination 
four or five workmen will throw it up 
in time for you to eat supper in it that 
night. It will be the same old “home, 
sweet home” even down to the furni- 
ture, and you won’t know you have 
moved until you look out the window. 

Built-in furniture is an important 
feature of many prefabricated houses, 
The rooms themselves are small but 
the family can fold the bed, table, desk, 
and chest of drawers back into the wall 
and spread out. Many a house of this 
kind has a heating unit that doesn't 
need a basement and is adaptable to 
coal, gas, oil or electricity. 

These houses for the most part have 
prefabricated wall, floor, and ceiling 
panels of laminated plastic, though 
some prefabricators use steel, wood, or 
even concrete. Every piece of the house 
down to the last doorknob is supplied 
by the same manufacturer. For roving 
homeowners the Tennessee Valley Av- 
thority has designed a house which, 
when ready to move, slices like a cake 
into four sections. 

It now seems probable that the pre- 
fabricated home of the future will not 
only be much cheaper than the brick- 
by-brick, nail-by-nail dwellings of the 
present, but may completely solve the 
question of financing. A family that 
is not too choosy can buy a one-room 
and-kitchenette, move in, and let the 
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house sprout new rooms on a pay-as- 
you-grow basis. The down payment 
will buy the first rooms. When the 
cash is available, another room will be 
ordered from the local house dealer, 
who will deliver it and bolt it on. Thus, 
when the number of rooms reaches the 
ultimate needs of the occupants, the 
family will have full possession with- 
out any financial hangovers. 

Although prefabricated houses have 
probably had more build-up than most 
types, other classes of construction are 
clamoring for recognition. They, too, 
are not altogether war-born ideas, but 
have done a lot of developing under 
the stress of war conditions. There is, 
for instance, the dirt-built house pro- 
moted by the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. No, it is not an igloo. You 
simply build forms for walls as though 
you were building with concrete, and 
fill gradually with dirt, plus some sand. 
Sometimes an asphalt emulsion or ce- 
ment is added. You ram the dirt as it 
is shoveled in. The walls are set on a 
solid foundation of rock or concrete 
rather than on the ground, to prevent 
absorption of ground moisture, After 
completion, forms are removed. 

These walls can be painted, white- 
washed or plastered and given as nice 
a finish as any other house. If you want 
a curlicue or some other artistic finish, 
just have the interior facing of the 
forms carved. Each wall, however, can 
be given as smooth a finish as one of 
concrete. It may be stuccoed if desired. 
Sometimes the walls are built of ram- 
med-earth building blocks or bricks. 

Although this type of house is get- 


ting much attention, it is not a new 
method of construction. In the city of 
Washington there is a rammed-earth 
house 170 years old. A more modern 
dirt-built dwelling at Cabin John, Md., 
has stood for 21 years. Hannibal, in his 
wars with Rome, constructed rammed- 
earth watchtowers which are known to 
have stood 266 years. 

Until only recently, such construction 
was hit-or-miss. If the builder didn’t 
happen on the right type of soil and 
right method of handling, it was just 
too bad, The building could not take 
the weather longer than a few years. If 
things worked out satisfactorily, it was 
not skill but pure luck. 

The South Dakota Experiment Sta- 
tion at Brookings has made rammed- 
earth buildings one of its chief projects 
and through years of soil sampling and 
mixing has the problem about licked. 
Dirt buildings are going up on farms 
all over the state and daring Dakota 
weather to do its worst. Seventy-nine 
homes of this type were recently built 
in a Detroit subdivision. 

Seven pisé houses built by the Farm 
Security Administration on its project 
near Birmingham have been used for 
seven years and each occupant insists 
he wouldn’t swap his unit for one of 
concrete. The advantages offered by 
this type of house are exceedingly low 
cost of material and improved inside 
temperatures. The homes are several 
degrees cooler in summer and cozily 
warm in winter. Labor is the biggest 
item of cost. 

Another construction material that 
may play a prominent postwar part is 











glass, and you needn’t worry about its 
strength. You can live in one of these 
structures, throw all the rocks you 
want, and there won’t be a break in 
a carload. 

Generally speaking, the construction 
material is in the form of glass blocks. 
A building block is on the market now 
that gives a fair vision of large objects 
from within, but excludes visibility 
from the outside. The blocks contain a 
dead-air space which has good insula- 
tion value. Maintenance costs are low, 
One great advantage of the glass block 
is that it enables the builder to control 
daylight in a manner impossible be- 
fore. It is used in war factories to con- 
serve interior electric lighting. 

Homes of the future will have better 
heating, lighting,and ventilation. Prac- 
tically all the new types of homes will 
have insulation values never before at- 
tained, and will be warmer in winter 
and cooler in summer. Most of them 
will have smaller but more convenient 
rooms with built-in conveniences and, 
being well insulated, can be electrically 
heated at small cost. 

In some instances, nature’s free-for- 
all heating plant will be used; glass 
walls radiate the sun’s rays to almost 
any desired temperature. In one experi- 
mental five-room house solar heating 
kept the inside daytime temperature 
at 72° when it was 8° below on the 
outside. No artificial heating was need- 
ed when the sun shone. 

Some of the homes will have gas 
burners without flame. Prefabricated 
houses will be equipped with heating 
units adjustable to oil, gas, coal or elec- 
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tricity. A great deal of panel heating 
will be used. There is one home in 
Wisconsin already equipped with this 
amazingly successful method which 
warms the walls and floors rather than 
the air in the room. It is delightfully 
comfortable, for if the surfaces around 
you are warm the heat from your body 
won't be drawn off to heat them. 

Light-conditioning with ultra-violet 
radiation will be an important feature 
of the postwar home. Glass walls will 
be designed to make the best possible 
use of daylight, and let in light with- 
out any sun glare. At night, fluorescent 
lighting or other improved illumina- 
tion will prevent eyestrain. Phospho- 
rescent painting of furniture will pro- 
vide enough visibility to see your way 
around in the dark without bumping 
against the sideboard. 

On cold nights you will stay com- 
fortable under one electrically warmed 
bed blanket operating on a spring roll- 
er from the footboard like a window 
shade. Just pull it up or shove it back 
as you wish. 

The walls of the prefabricated home, 
inside and out, can be constructed with 
a permanent color finish. The coloring 
will be impregnated in the panels at 
the factory, and never fade. If they get 
grimed up, just rub them off and bring 
out the shine. The owner will be re- 
lieved of the annual expense and exas 
peration of wallpapering. 

Germicidal lamps, designed for both 
lighting and health, will kill disease 
germs and keep the rooms completely 
sanitary. They will even sterilize the 
kitchen dishes. Ultra-violet lamps will 
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provide the same benefit as direct sun- 
light. Many of the draperies will be 
made of a rubberized substance, or 
spun-glass fibers which can be sponged 
off with a wet cloth. 

You will have doors that automati- 
cally open and shut by electronic con- 
trol as you pass from room to room. 
Dr. Charles Allen Thomas, research 
chemist, says the future home will be 


kept spotless, because the walls, furni- 
ture, drapes, and rugs will be cleaned 
and sterilized by a high electrostatic 
field. 

Fantastic though they may seem, all 
these home improvements are past the 
experimental stage and have stood the 
test of practical use. They will be ready 
for widespread enjoyment after the 
war. 
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Attitudes 


During my visit to Poland [after the last war] I met a young 
Count whose huge and costly palace of a country house had been 
burned and wrecked and left in ruins by the retreat after the battle of 
Warsaw. Looking at such a mountain of shattered marbles and black 
and blasted tapestries, one of our party said, “It must be a terrible thing 
for you to see your old family home destroyed like this.” 

But the young man, shrugged his shoulders and laughed, at the 
same time looking a little sad. “Oh, I do not blame them for that,” he 
said. “I have been a soldier myself, and in the same campaign; and I 
know the temptations. I know what a fellow feels, dropping with 
fatigue and freezing with cold, when he asks himself what some other 
fellow’s armchairs and curtains can matter, if he can only have fuel 
for the night. On the one side or the other, we were all soldiers; and it 
is a hard and horrible life. I don’t resent at all what they did here. There 
is only one thing that I really resent. I will show it to you.” 

And he led us out into a long avenue lined with poplars; and at the 
end of it was a statue of the blessed Virgin; with the hands and the 
head shot off, 

But the hands had been lifted; and it is a strange thing that the 
very mutilation seemed to give more meaning to the attitude of inter- 


cession, From The Autobiography of G. K. Chesterton (Sheed, 1936). 





Eastern Christian Churches 


By THEOPHANE CARROLL, O.F.M. 






One day the twain will meet 


Condensed from the Crusader’s Almanac* 


In Syria, Palestine, and Egypt to- 
day, there are many Christians, Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic. Of the Catho- 
lics, most of them differ from us of 
the West not in matters of faith, but 
in the nonessential circumstances of 
ritual, prayers and religious customs. 
Catholics who hear Mass in Latin are 
rare in those countries, for Mass is 
celebrated in Greek, Arabic, Syriac or 
Coptic—and it is not our brief Mass 
of half an hour, but one of a full hour, 
and often longer. The prayers are not 
the same as in our missal, and not so 
many of them are inaudible; even the 
Consecration is sung aloud. The in- 
terior of the churches is also different; 
in most of them the altar is hidden by 
a decorated screen. Finally, many of 
the Catholic priests are married. 

Up to quite recently, these facts were 
not well known in the West. The Pope 
has insisted that we become acquainted 
with our brethren. To know your own 
is the first thing; but to know the non- 
Catholic Christians of the East is the 
next step, and the Holy Father wants 
us to know them, too. 

The interesting fact about these non- 
Catholics is that they are so similar to 
the eastern Catholics. They have the 
Mass in the same respective languages, 
they have their priests, and all the sac- 
raments: they have all of the Catholic 
faith, except that the largest of the 


church groups is separated from allegi- 
ance to the Pope, and does not accept 
his supremacy, and the smaller ones, 
besides, adhere to serious early heresies 
about the nature and person of our 
Lord. 

The difference of rite between the 
East and the West started with the 
going forth of the apostles. Wherever 
they went, the holy Sacrifice was cele- 
brated. They did not lay down any set 
form for all the prayers of the Mass, 
and so differences of custom arose in 
the great Christian centers of Rome, 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, 
After several centuries, the customs of 
those great cities influenced the districts 
around them, because the bishop of the 
city was usually responsible for the 
conversion of the country districts, and 
he ordained the clergy for those dis 
tricts. So we have three great families 
of Church customs arising: one at 
Rome, where the rite for all the Church 
services was called the Roman rite; an- 
other at Alexandria, called the Alexan- 
drian rite or rite of St. Mark, because 
St. Mark was supposed to have preach- 
ed there; and a third at Antioch, called 
the St. James rite, after St. James of 
Jerusalem. The bishops of those cities 
came to be called patriarchs, and they 
had many bishops subject to them. The 
patriarch of the West was superior to 
the others, because he held the chair of 


*Commissariat of the Holy Land, Franciscan Monastery, Washington, 17,D.C. January, 1944. 
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St. Peter, the rock on which the entire 
Church was built, and the care of all 
the churches was his. 

So then we have the divinely found- 
ed Catholic Church, one, holy, apos- 
tolic, spread throughout all the Medi- 
terranean lands, but each great unit in 
the Church follows differentcustoms in 
the matter of prayer and organization, 
At first all said Mass in Greek, because 
Greck was the commonest !anguage of 
the time. Almost everyone in the coast 
cities knew it, and the apostles had 
made use of it to spread Christianity. 
But when the country people came to 
the faith, the Mass had to be translated 
into the language of each country, so 
that it could be understood. In Italy 
it was translated into Latin, in Syria 
into Syriac, and in Egypt into Coptic. 

If all had remained like this we 
would have little trouble understand- 
ing why Mass is different in different 
lands. We would take it for granted. 
But a series of misfortunes occurred 
which changed the whole picture. One 
by one, those eastern divisions of the 
Church were afflicted with heresies, 
and entire nations left the Church, till 
finally almost the whole East was sepa- 
rated from the See of St. Peter. Then, 
when the so-called Protestant Reforma- 
tion came, even the different customs 
among the Catholics of Europe had to 
be modified or suppressed, to keep the 
distinction quite clear between the false 
and deceptive “masses” of the “reform- 
ers,” and the true Catholic Mass. Since 
that time, emphasis has been placed in 
the West on unity of rite, as well as 
of faith. So we have largely forgotten 


the East, and have grown up with the 
idea that not only is the Catholic faith 
the same all over the world, but that 
everything down to the last candlestick 
must conform to our western usage. 

The first heresy to cause a break in 
the East was that of Nestorius, who 
tried to explain the Incarnation by say- 
ing that there are two persons in our 
Lord. He was condemned, but he had 
a large following, and his heresy spread 
rapidly among the Christians of Persia, 
who had a Mass in Syriac, peculiar to 
themselves. All of them followed Nes- 
torius, and so we have the first example 
of an eastern Catholic rite leaving the 
Church in a body. 

Next came the heresy that said our 
Lord had only one nature, the divine, 
and that heresy took hold of Egypt, 
because the patriarch of Alexandria 
adhered to it, and the whole country 
supported him. When the heresy was 
condemned, the Egyptians refused to 
submit, on the ground that the council 
that condemned it was under the Ro- 
man emperor’s influence, and they re- 
sented everything Roman. At the same 
time many in Syria and Palestine left 
the Church to join this heretical sect, 
These people continued their former 
Church customs; they changed nothing 
of the faith except the particular doc- 
trine which they held about our Lord, 
So we now have the Copts of Egypt, 
the Jacobites of Syria, and the Nestori- 
ans of Persia. Those who remained 
faithful to the Church in those coun- 
tries were called Melkites, or “Em- 
peror’s men,” by the heretics, 

The seat of the Roman empire was 
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at Constantinople; the emperor was a 
Catholic; the patriarch of that city had 
become quite a figure. When the here- 
sies arose this bishop gathered the loyal 
Catholics into his rite, which was a 
modification of the St. James rite. They 
called it the Byzantine, or Greek, rite, 
because at first it was conducted in the 
Greek language. This patriarch inher- 
ited all the power of the other eastern 
patriarchs, since heresy had about de- 
stroyed those regions, and the rite of 
Constantinople became larger and larg- 
er. Missionaries from there converted 
Russia and the Balkans. Then came the 
greatest catastrophe. The patriarch of 
Constantinople broke with Rome, and 
took with him all of his great patri- 
archate. 

How practically half of the Catholic 
world could have been broken off like 
that from the rock of Peter is hard to 
understand. Many causes contributed, 
Politics and lack of mutual under- 
standing seem to be the chief reasons, 
That happened about 900 years ago. 
Since that time small groups of those 
people have come back to the Church: 
from the Nestorians, from the Coptic 
and Syrian churches, and from the 
patriarchate of Constantinople. When 
they returned to unity the Pope natu- 
rally allowed them to retain all their 
own customs, which were really Cath- 
olic customs that had been theirs before 
the time of the separation. And that is 
how we have Catholics of the eastern 
rites, 

Perhaps all of this may seem far re- 
moved from us. Even if we are inter- 
ested in the East, it seems a little hard 
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to keep all those people straight in our 
minds when they are so remote. But 
the fact is that they are not at all re-, 
mote. Many persons of the East have 
settled in America, and almost every 
large American city contains Catholics 
of eastern rites, and likewise non-Cath- 
olics of the eastern rites. We have two 
bishops of the Byzantine rite, with 
large dioceses. We have people here 
from Palestine who have Mass in the 
language of our Lord: the Maronites 
and Chaldeans, We have churches of 
the Byzantine rite, where Mass is sung 
daily in Arabic. 

If you wish to know something of 
the East, of the land of our Lord, you 
can visit those churches and see how 
our brothers go about their prayers and 
ceremonies. When he comes to the 
words of institution of the Blessed 
Sacrament, the priest of the Byzantine 
rite, for instance, sings the Consecra- 
tion aloud, the choir answering 
“Amen.” There is no elevation such 
as ours. The choir sings the Our Fa- 
ther. Holy Communion is distributed 
under both species, the priest adminis 
tering it with a spoon from the chalice, 
in which he has placed the species of 
bread with the species of wine. 

Too frequently we have the feeling 
that Catholics of the eastern rites are 
not quite as authentic as we. This is 
a feeling which has to be changed. 
They are not subjects of mere tolera- 
tion, They are a substantial part of the 
Catholic Church, and if you would 
understand the Church as she is, you 
must understand her eastern Catholics. 


Most of the Christians who follow 
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those ancient eastern rites still remain 
outside the visible fold. How can they 
be brought back? At first glance it may 
seem easy—they are almost Catholics 
already. The members of the Orthodox 
Church, the largest separated group, 
have practically the Catholic faith, ex- 
cept that they do not acknowledge the 
Pope as the visible head of the Church, 
Yet the matter is not so simple, for it 
is almost 1,000 years since those people 
were separated from the Pope, and in 
that time an almost accidental circum- 
stance has grown into a deep-seated 
dislike for anything Roman. Catholics, 
on their side, have not helped much 
towards bringing them back. It is 
true, missionaries have been constant in 
their efforts to heal the schism. But the 
West can be blamed about as much as 
the East for prolonging the separation. 
Ignorance of things eastern built up 
an attitude which demanded imperi- 
ously that the East submit to the Pope. 

It is too much to ask of human na- 


ture that they give in to such a demand 
without more ado. We must convince 
the East that it is not submission to 
the West that we care about; for it is 
no credit to us that we have been given 
the grace to belong to the one true fold. 
We must convince them that we do 
not come to enforce our customs upon 
them, but that we want the unity of 
faith which Christ wills and com- 
mands, and which we know they want 
as much as we do. 

The West must seek an understand- 
ing of the things that these people hold 
dear, of the prejudices that close their 
minds to the idea of the papacy, of the 
wrongs which we have inflicted on 
them, wrongs which they have identi- 
fied with the Catholic Church. It is the 
old story of actions speaking louder 
than words. When they are convinced 
that we have charity, they will listen 
to arguments. But charity comes only 
with knowledge. How can we love 
what we know nothing about? 


ale 


Strangely, family loyalty, the integrity of the home in which young 
Americans receive their teaching, example, and inspiration, has been 
avoided as a topic too delicate or embarrassing for discussion. To stand 
by and rescue a wounded buddy in action is a great thing; but to call 
off a marriage and deprive children of the leadership and companion- 
ship of one parent and to set them an intimate and deeply impressive 
example of selfishness is not even questionable conduct. In the more 
radical areas of politics apostasy to a political belief or objection to the 
personality of a leader will be condemned as an unforgivable, personal 
crime by some persons who nevertheless see nothing worse in the re- 
pudiation of a marriage than the violation of a treaty of convenience by 


a European state. 


Westbrook Pegler quoted in the Ave Maria (9 Oct. °43). 








The Education of the Young 


By DON BOSCO* 


Teacher teaches teachers 


Condensed from Don Bosco in the Westt 


There are two systems which have 
been in use through all ages in the edu- 
cation of youth: the preventive and the 
repressive. The repressive system con- 
sists in making the law known, watch- 
ing to discover all transgressors, and in- 
flicting the necessary punishment. The 
superiors must always be rather menac- 
ing, and they must avoid all familiarity 
with their dependents. The rector must 
rarely be found among his subjects, 
and asa rule only when it is a question 
of punishing or warning. This system 
is easy, and especially suited for the 
army, and in general for the old and 
judicious, who ought to know and re- 
member what the law demands. 

Quite different from this and in op- 
position is the preventive system. This 
consists in making the laws and the 
regulations known and then watching 
carefully so that the pupils may always 
be under the vigilant eye of-the rector 
and the assistants, who, like loving 
fathers, can converse with them, can 
lead in every movement, give advice 
and correction in a charitable manner. 
This system removes from the pupils 
all possibility of committing faults; it 
is based entirely on reason, religion and 
charity; therefore it excludes all violent 
punishment and tries to do without 
even the slightest chastisement. 


*Born, Aug. 16, 1815; died, Jan. 31, 1888; 
canonized, Easter, Apr. 1, 1934. 


The pupil does not remain downcast 
by the faults he has committed, as is 
the case when they are reported to the 
superior. Nor will he be irritated by 
the correction he receives, or by the 
punishment, because it is always ac- 
companied by some friendly warning, 
which appeals to his reason, and. gen- 
erally wins over his heart, so that he 
sees the necessity of the chastisement 
and almost desires it. 

The primary reason for this system 
is in the thoughtlessness of youth, 
which in a moment forgets the rules 
of discipline and the punishments they 
threaten. A child often becomes de- 
serving of punishment which he quite 
forgot when heedlessly committing the 
fault he would certainly have avoided 
had a friendly voice warned him. 

The repressive system may prevent 
a disorder, but it can hardly make of- 
fenders better. The young do not for- 
get the punishments they have re- 
ceived, but often nurse bitter feelings, 
along with the desire of throwing off 
the yoke, and even revenging them- 
selves. It sometimes appears that they 
do not heed it, but one who can follow 
their future life knows that the memo- 
ries of youth are often terrible; that 
they easily forget the punishments of 
their parents, but only with great diff- 
culty those of their masters. The pre- 
ventive system, on the contrary, makes 


{Richmond, Calif. November-December, 1943. 
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2 friend of the pupil to whom his mas- 
ter is a benefactor who advises him, 
wishes to make him good, save him 
from trouble, punishment, and dishon- 
or. The system enables the educator 
always to speak to him in the language 
of the heart, not only during the time 
of education, but afterwards. The edu- 
cator having once succeeded in gaining 
the heart of his subject can afterwards 
exercise great influence over him. 

The system is based wholly on the 
words of St. Paul: “Charity is patient, 
is kind. It beareth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things.” Hence, 
only a Christian can apply the preven- 
tive system with good success. The rec- 
tor ought, therefore, to be wholly de- 
voted to his boys, he should never 
accept engagements which might keep 
him from his duties, and he should be 
with his pupils when they are not occu- 
pied, unless they are properly super- 
vised by others. 

Teachers must be of acknowledged 
morality. They should avoid as the 
plague every kind of affection or par- 
ticular friendship for their pupils, and 
they should remember that the wrong- 
doing of one alone is sufficient to com- 
promise any school. 

Let the boys have full liberty to 
play as much as they please. Gymnas- 
tics, music, reciting, acting, and walk- 
ing are most efficacious in promoting 
discipline and improving morality and 
health; care, however, must be taken 
that the games and the participants are 
irreproachable. “Doanything you like,” 
St. Philip used to say, “as long as you 
do not sin.” 


Frequent confession and Commun- 
ion and daily Mass are the great pillars 
which support the edifice of education, 
from which we propose to banish 
threatsand strokes. Never force the boys 
to frequent the sacraments, but al- 
ways encourage them to do so, and give 
them every opportunity. On occasions 
of retreats, triduums, novenas, sermons 
and catechism classes, the beauty, the 
grandeur and the holiness of our holy 
religion must be always dwelt on, for 
it offers to all, in the holy sacraments, 
a means so easy and useful for attain- 
img peace of heart and eternal salva- 
tion. In this way, the pupils are readily 
taught to love these practices of piety 
and to use them willingly, with pleas- 
ure and fruit. 

Let great vigilance be exercised that 
no bad books, dangerous companions 
nor any persons who indulge in im- 
proper conversations be admitted. An 
alert doorkeeper is truly a treasure for 
a house of education. 

Every evening after night prayers, 
the rector, or someone in his stead, 
should in a few kind words give advice 
or counsel. He should try to draw some 
moral reflection from facts which have 
transpired during the day, not speak- 
ing more than two or three minutes, 
and always to the point. This is the 
key to morality, good conduct, and suc- 
cess in education. 

Avoid the opinion that first Com- 
munion should be deferred till the boy 
has reached an advanced age, when, 
very often, the devil has already gained 
possession of his heart, with incalcul- 
able prejudice to his innocence. In the 
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discipline of the primitive Church, it 
was the custom to give little children 
the consecrated Hosts remaining after 
Easter Communion. When a child can 
distinguish between Bread and bread, 
and shows sufficient knowledge, give 
no further thought to his age, but let 
the heavenly King reign in that happy 
soul, 

Some may contend that this system 
is difficult in practice. But for pupils, it 
is easier, nore satisfactory, more advan- 
tageous. To the teacher it does present 
some difficulties, which can be dimin- 
ished if he applies himself with zeal. 
An educator is entirely consecrated to 
the welfare of his pupils, and will face 
every difficulty and fatigue to attain 
his object: the civil, moral, and intel- 
lectual education of his pupils. 

But there are additional advantages. 
The pupil will always be respectful 
towards his educators and will remem- 
ber their care. He will look upon them 
as a father or as a brother. No matter 
where they may be, these pupils are 
generally found to be the consolation 
of their families, useful citizens, and 
good Catholics. The parents are assured 
that their son, whatever may be his 
character, disposition, and moral state 
at his admittance, will not become 
worse—indeed he is certain to make 
some improvement. If it should hap- 
pen that boys with bad habits should 
enter the Institute, they could not harm 
others, since there is neither time, place 
nor opportunity. 

What rules should be followed in 
inflicting punishments? If it is possible, 
never make use of punishments; but 
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when necessity demands it, let the fol- 
lowing be borne in mind: the educator 
must strive to be loved if he wishes to 
be feared. When he succeeds, the omis- 
sion of some token of kindness is a 
punishment which re-enkindles emu- 
lation, revives courage, and never de- 
grades. 

With the young, a punishment is 
anything that is intended as a punish- 
ment. Thus a reproachful look is more 
effective than a blow. Praise of work 
well done and just blame when duties 
are neglected are in themselves reward 
and punishment. 

Except in very rare instances, cor- 
rections and punishments should not 
be public, but private, and the greatest 
prudence and patience must be used to 
bring the pupil to see his fault, by the 
aid of reason and religion. To strike 
one in any way, to make him kneel 
in a painful position, to pull his ears, 
and other similar punishments, must 
be absolutely avoided, because the law 
forbids them, and they greatly irritate 
the boys and lower the reputation of 
the educator. 

The rector must see that the laws of 
discipline and the rewards and punish- 
ments entailed are made known so that 
no one can make the excuse that he 
did not know what was commanded 
or forbidden. 

If this system is carried out we shall — 
obtain good results, without corporal © 
punishments. During the 40 years 1” 
have lived among boys, I do not re 
member having used punishments 
any kind, and by the help of God: 
have always obtained not only what 
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duty required, but also whatever I de- 
sired from those very boys in regard 
to whom all hope of any good results 
seemed lost. 

All who have the care of the boys 
have the duty of giving advice and 
counsel every time there is reason to 
do so, and especially when it is a ques- 
tion of preventing some offense against 
God. Every Salesian must make him- 
self loved, if he wishes to be feared. 
He will attain this great end if he 
makes clear by his words, and still 
more by his actions, that all his care 
and solicitude are directed towards the 
welfare of his pupils. 

The assistant should be a man of few 
words but prompt action, who should 
give all his pupils every opportunity of 
expressing themselves freely. Atten- 
tion, however, must be paid to correct- 
ing all words and actions not in ac- 
cordance with Christian education. 

Boys soon begin to show one of the 
following characters: good, ordinary, 
wayward, or bad, It is our bounden 
duty to study how to keep lads of these 
different characters together, so as to 
do good to all without allowing some 
to harm others. 

For those naturally of a good dis- 
position a general supervision is suf- 
ficient, provided that the rules are 
explained and their observance recom- 
mended, 

The greater number consists of those 
of ordinary disposition, somewhat in- 
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clined to fickleness and indifference. 
These need short but frequent exhorta- 
tions and advice, to encourage them 
to work, even by means of small re- 
wards, and by showing great conhi- 
dence in them, without, however, neg- 
lecting watchfulness. 

But all our care and solicitude must 
be especially directed towards the way- 
ward and the bad. Such boys average 
about one in every 15. They should 
receive individual attention, and su- 
periors should find out about their past 
life. Everyone in charge of them should 
show himself their friend, allow them 
to speak freely, but should limit him- 
self to few words, and these consisting 
mainly of short examples, maxims, epi- 
sodes and the like. These boys must 
never be allowed out of the assistant’s 
sight, but they must not be given to 
understand that no confidence is placed 
in them. 

Whenever masters and assistants go 
among their pupils, they should imme- 
diately look around for these boys, and 
on noticing that one of them is miss- 
ing, should at once send for him, on 
pretext of having something to say to 
him. Whenever blame, advice, or cor- 
rection has to be given to this class of 
boy, it should never be in the presence 
of companions. But use can be made 
of facts and episodes which have be- 
fallen others, to point out thereby what 
praise or blame is likely to come to 


those of whom we speak. 


als 


Politics is the art of obtaining mency from the rich and votes from the poor 
The €andte @Dec. *45). 


on the pretext of protecting each from the other. 

























Safely to Port 


By MARTHA G. MORROW 


Condensed from the Catholic Boy* 


Science nOW provides an improved 
and simplified means of using the 
heavens as a guide in sailing so that 
even those who have never tried navi- 
gation can understand the directions 
to a safe harbor. If all emergency 
equipment of the lifeboat is swept 
away, one of our fighting men, or you, 
could help guide the boat to a safe 
harbor. First of all, you must find ap- 
proximately where you are, then deter- 
mine which way to go to reach the 
nearest land. Fortunate the survivor 
whose watch still keeps accurate time, 
for then the approximate latitude and 
longitude can be found without com- 
plicated calculations and the course can 
be planned accordingly. 

A watch and a few charts are all that 
are required in a simplified method 
suggested by Dr. Charles H. Smiley, 
director of Ladd Observatory, Brown 
University. A compass and a sextant 
would be welcome additions, but they 
are not essential. The sun is used by 
day to determine the boat’s latitude 
and longitude with the aid of the 
watch and no angles need be measured 
or approximated. On clear nights the 
stars point the direction for the course 
to be steered. 

Latitude may be determined by tim- 
ing the interval between sunrise and 
sunset, On any particular date, the 
length of the day varies for different 






For amateur navigators 


latitudes, and simple tables give the 
information necessary to find the lati- 
tude when the time between sunrise 
and sunset is known. In this manner 
the latitude of the lifeboat can be de- 
termined to within 30 miles if the 
watch does not gain or lose more than 
a minute a day. 

Local noon can be found by noting 
when the sun is highest in the sky, 
when shadows cast by the sun are 
shortest. Comparison of the time of 
local noon with Greenwich time would 
give a fairly accurate value for longi- 
tude. Nautical timepieces, such as the 
chronometer of a ship, are always set 
on Greenwich time. In other cases the 
difference between the time shown on 
the watch and Greenwich time is 
known. For instance, eastern war time, 
used along the Atlantic coast, is exactly 
four hours behind Greenwich civil 
time. 

Once the person in distress knows 
where he is, it is important to deter- 
mine in which direction he should go. 
Ports in all parts of the world can be 
shown on a simple waterproof chart, 
so the lifeboat navigator now has only 
to select the one he wishes to reach. 
His decision is obviously influenced by 
distance, prevailing winds and weath- 
er. 

He steers for port by selecting a cer- 
tain starand observing its direction each 


*25 Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis, Minn. November, 1943. 
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night four minutes earlier than he did 
on the preceding night. As he travels 
towards the star, he approaches its sub- 
stellar point on the earth located close 
to the port he wishes to find. Again no 
compass is required, for the watch is 
depended upon for the exact time to 
observe the star’s direction, although 
a compass would be invaluable in hold- 
ing the ship’s chosen course during the 
day. 

If our shipwrecked friends thought 
it wise to head for Recife, Brazil, from 
somewhere in the Atlantic, they would 
be fortunate if they knew that a par- 
ticular star, Rigel (the brightest star 
in the constellation of Orion), would 
be directly overhead at Recife at 8:36 
P.M. eastern war time, on that particu- 
lar night. The course to be followed 
could then be determined by directing 
the boat toward this star. Exactly 23 
hours, 56 minutes later, Rigel would 
again be over Recife, and the course 
could be checked and determined for 
the following day. The path traveled 
would be a good approximation of a 
great circle, the shortest possible path 
to the destination. 

All mathematical computations have 
been made in completing the informa- 
tion which Dr. Smiley includes in his 
chart of stars to be used in finding 
ports in the Atlantic and Pacific. Use 
of these charts is relatively simple for 
the uninitiated navigator. 

A leaflet on emergency navigation, 
on. waterproof paper, has been pre- 
pared for the Engineer Amphibian 
Command of the U.S. Army by Dr. 
Bart J. Bok of the Harvard Astronomi- 


cal Laboratory. This brief guide is de 
signed to assist the person left without 
navigational instruments, charts, alma- 
nacs, or tables. It is for use by those 
with some background in celestial nav- 
igation, but would be of great aid to 
anyone who suddenly finds himself 
forced to select a course. 

An ingenious shadow marker is rec- 
ommended to determine the sun’s alti- 
tude. Even a beginner should be able 
to use this instrument, designed by 
Sanford Cluett of Troy, N. Y. (who 
also invented the preshrinking process 
for fabrics). A pin is stuck in the cen- 
ter of a nine-inch graduated circle 
mounted on cardboard or plywood. 
This is suspended or weighted down 
so that the 90° division on the circlé 
follows a plumb line. The sun’s alti- 
tude can then be found by noting the 
position of the shadow of the pin on 
the graduated scale. 

A table of the sun’s declination is 
given in Dr. Bok’s pamphlet, so when 
corrections have been made, the sailor 
can tell within 10 nautical miles how 
close he is to the equator. 

In northern latitudes, measurement 
of the altitude of Polaris, the North 
Star, gives a good approximation for 
the latitude. For a more accurate value, 
a slight correction must be made, since 
Polaris is one degree away from the 
true north celestial pole. 

Apparent local noon may be found 
by observing the sun shortly before 
and after noon. If the survivor notes 
on his watch the exact instant when 
the afternoon altitude of the sun equals 
the forenoon value, the time of local 
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apparent noon will be halfway between 
the two. In this method the altitude 
in degrees, minutes, and seconds need 
not be calculated. The time when the 
apparent sun was on the meridian dif- 
fers from civil time (the time shown 
by a watch) by a small amount known 
as the equation of time. This ranges 
from zero to almost 17 minutes. When 
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allowances have been made for this 
variation, the position is determined 
quite accurately, 

Working with a committee of the 
Coast Guard, Dr. Bok has just com- 
pleted an enlarged and simplified ver- 
sion of the pamphlet on navigation in 
emergencies. Here the use of the pesky 
equation of time has been eliminated. 


aly 


Valiant Women 


By ALPHONSE MILLER, S.M. 


Condensed from the Apostle of Mary* 


The train roared on past fields rich 
with the harvest of a good summer. 
“Syracuse, next stop,” called out the 
conductor, 

Was this going to be journey’s end 
for Father Leonor? He thought of the 
fruitless attempts he had already made 
to fulfill his mission since landing in 
San Francisco. He carried letters from 
his Bishop, Vicar Apostolic Hermann 
Koeckemann of the Hawaiian Islands; 
from Walter Gibson, minister of for- 
eign affairs; and from the president of 
the board of health for the Kingdom 
of Hawaii. There was also the royal 
commission from King Kalakaua, ap- 
pointing Father Leonor envoy with 
full powers to negotiate for the services 
of some Catholic Sisterhood for the 


lepers of Molokai. 


They saw Damien die 


At St. Anthony’s Convent of the 
Third Order of St. Francis, the Sisters 
were going about their daily work. 
Their routine was disturbed by the 
clanging of the front doorbell. 

Father Leonor introduced himself 
to the Mother Superior. He pleaded his 
cause. Mother Marianne listened to 
him sympathetically. If the Sisters of 
the Order would approve the under- 
taking, she would ask for volunteers. 

The Sisters and novices were sum- 
moned to the chapter room, and Father 
Leonor addressed them. Sister Leo- 
poldina, then a novice, related how he 
had spoken almost in desperation, with 
a trembling voice and tearful eyes, de- 
scribing the condition of the lepers. 
The nuns left the chapter room deeply 
moved, Leprosy must be dreadful; and 


*108 Franklin St., Dayton, 2, Ohio. November, 1943. 
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caring for lepers would be a heroic 
work that required prayerful thinking. 
There would be no turning back. 

Mother Marianne asked for volun- 
teers. Silently the little slips of paper 
were distributed, and as silently re- 
turned. When Father Leonor came 
back the next day, Mother Marianne 
smilingly handed him the list, which 
contained the names of 24 Sisters and 
many novices who had volunteered for 
Molokai. Father Leonor wept. On the 
day of their departure, Oct. 23, 1883, 
there were seven Sisters gathered in 
the railroad station, and among them 
Mother Marianne, who would accom- 
pany them to Hawaii and establish 
them in their noble work. Besides Sis- 
ters Bonaventure, Crescentia, Renata, 
Rosalia, Ludovica, and Antonella, Miss 
Malloy, cousin to Sister Bonaventure, 
was a member of the group. 

When they arrived in San Francisco, 
some of the Sisters lodged at Mercy 
Hospital and the others at the convent 
of the Presentation Sisters. A few days 
of rest, and Mother Marianne shep- 
herded her band aboard the Mariposa. 
The broad reaches of the Pacific heaved 
gently the first few days, but after that 
the weather became stormy. Soon all 
were seasick, They recovered in a day 
or two, all except Mother Marianne, 
who remained sick until they reached 
Hawaii. 

The Mariposa rounded Diamond 
Head and steamed offshore along Wai- 
kiki. A pilot boat sped from Honolulu 
Harbor and drew near; a powerful 
voice boomed out, asking if the Sisters 
were on board. It was Father Leonor, 


who had hurried back to Honolulu 
to bring the good news in person. 

A great crowd thronged the pier. 
Royal carriages were waiting to take 
the Sisters to the Cathedral of Our 
Lady of Peace, where Bishop Koecke- 
mann, priests, the Brothers of Mary, 
and the Sisters of the Sacred Heart 
waited for them, with a vast crowd 
of Catholics and non-Catholics. The 
Brothers of Mary had arrived in Ha- 
waii a few months before from Day- 
ton, Ohio, and they felt a brotherly 
interest in these valiant women from 
the mainland. The Bishop welcomed 
the Sisters. The next day there was a 
royal reception, and visits from officials 
of the board of health and other well- 
wishers. That was the brief hour of 
glory. Grim years were to follow, even 
to the present hour. 

About a mile east of Honolulu is a 
section of the city called Kakaako. In 
1883 it was a slimy mudflat, extending 
from the shore to the coral reefs. This 
land, diked and drained, was sur- 
rounded by an eight-foot fence, and 
within the enclosure were a number of 
buildings. All this was known as the 
Branch Hospital, so-called because it 
was a branch of the leper settlement 
of Molokai, where the lepers were im- 
prisoned after their detection. Guards 
were stationed, and a part-Hawaiian, 
Tom Burch, was the policeman for the 
interior of the hospital-prison. Build- 
ings were of flimsy wooden construc- 
tion; sanitation was elementary. 

Few cared to work for the lepers, 
so the inmates had to do most of the 
work themselves, Those in the early 
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stages of the disease were supposed to 
take care of those who were helpless. 
Actually, the idea failed to work out; 
many of the lepers were resentful at 
being imprisoned. The kitchen was 
staffed by them. Flies, mosquitoes, fleas 
from hordes of rats made life miser- 
able. Into this prison the Sisters came. 

Only the physical horrors of leprosy 
would have been enough to contend 
with, but the Sisters had a social prob- 
lem as well. The lepers were of all 
races on the islands; Hawaiians, part- 
Hawaiians, Chinese, Japanese, Kore- 
ans, and a few whites of various 
nationalities. Many were pagans. Sepa- 
rated from husbands or wives, with no 
hope of return, many drowned their 
sorrows in drink, opium, gambling, 
and prostitution. They could see noth- 
ing else to live for, and the civil law 
was powerless. 

Among the Hawaiian and the part- 
Hawaiian lepers, there was a bitter 
feeling of distrust and suspicion of all 
whites. Protestant missionaries had be- 
gun a slow and subtle process of ac- 
quiring the more fertile lands from the 
natives. From their positions as ad- 
visors and counselors to the chiefs and 
kings, and in some cases even by inter- 
marriage, the missionary clique had 
great influence in the government, as 
well as opportunities for acquiring 
wealth. In the earlier stages of this 
development there was a strong anti- 
Catholic feeling that gave rise to big- 
otry and the persecution of Hawaiian 
Catholics. In some instances the appro- 
priations for the leper colony were 


trimomed og delayed for no other rea- 
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son than resentment over the success 
of the Sisters, 

Love and patience were the only 
two weapons the Sisters ever used 
against these evils. Slowly a miracle 
was wrought. The Sisters scrubbed and 
cleaned; they cleansed the putrid sores 
of the patients, and even had to wash 
the bandages; made dresses for the 
women and girls; and tried to interest 
the dispirited lepers in taking an inter- 
est in their personal appearance. They 
encouraged the lepers to help them- 
selves and each other. Recreations, such 
as contests, games, and amateur shows, 
were arranged. They gave full coopera- 
tion to the doctors. New methods of 
combating leprosy were tried. 

Seven months later the results of 
this devotion to duty brought com- 
mendation from the King, when he 
addressed the Legislature in these 
words: “I am hopeful of increased 
health in my kingdom and an im- 
proved sanitary condition of the coun- 
try, owing in great part to the minis- 
trations of the Sisters of St. Francis, 
who have come to the help of my peo- 
ple with their spirit of devotion, and 
faithful and efficient nursing skill.” 

Meanwhile, Father Damien was in 
the last stages of leprosy. Ever since 
the Sisters arrived in Honolulu he had 
awaited their help at Molokai, and he 
was not disappointed, for on Noy. 13, 
1888, three Sisters, Mother Marianne, 
and two of four new Sisters from the 
States, Sister Vincent and Sister Leo- 
poldina, came to Molokai. They took 
charge of a home at Kalalaupa, the 
western end of the leper settlement, 
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for women and girls in the last stages 
of the disease. Father Damien had a 
similar home on the eastern end of the 
colony for the men and boys. Those 
lepers still in the mild stages of the 
disease lived in little huts or cottages; 
and if they so desired, they received 
treatment either at the Bishop Home, 
the hospital for women and girls, or 
at the Baldwin Home, the hospital for 
men and boys. After Father Damien’s 
death on April 15, 1889, the Sisters 
took charge of the Baldwin Home 
also. For six years they maintained 
both, until the board of health obtain- 
ed the services of the Brothers of the 
Sacred Heart for the men. 

Besides the work at the Branch Hos- 
pital and at Molokai, the Sisters organ- 
ized the Kapiolani Home for the 
children of leprous parents. Leprosy is 
not transmitted by heredity. Hence, 


the newborn infant, if taken from its 
leprous father or mother, will not con- 
tract the disease. Naturally, the parents 
resented such separation. One leper 
father killed the policeman who came 
to take his two daughters. 

In the many years that the Sisters of 
St. Francis have worked among the 
lepers, not one of them has contracted 
leprosy. In the early days at Molokai, 
Sister Crescentia was afraid she might 
contract the disease, since it was her 
duty towash the lepers. One day she ex- 
pressed her fears to Mother Marianne. 
“You will never become a leper,” the 
Mother answered, “nor will any of the 
Sisters. God has called us to this work 
and if we are prudent and observe the 
rules of sanitation, none of us will be 
afflicted.” Her words hold true to this 
day. Not one of the Sisters has ever 
contracted the disease. 
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Flights of Fancy 


Patient as a pin cushion.—j. P. Me- 
Gee. 

He said nothing eloquently and for 
a long while.—Joseph Marshall. 

Photographer taking a picture: All 
right, now, let go of your face.—S. 
Michael. 

Falling bombs marched down the 
mountainside in terrifying strides.— 
Keith Wheeler. 

Their long distorted shadows bump- 
ed along the ground beside them.— 
Margaret Lee Runbeck. 


Home’s where I hang my heart.— 
Jan Struther. 

He ate like a college boy packing a 
trunk.—Clementine Paddleford. 

A bore keeps dropping the subject 
like a yo-yo.—N. W. in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Washington, the city bureauful; the 
only insane asylum run by its inmates. 
—Fulton ]. Sheen. 

Social tact is making your company 
feel at home, even though you wish 
they were.—Eddie in the Caztian. 


fReaders ave invited to subnth figures of spamh and other well-curned phrases similat_to 
thase above. Woe will pay upon gubficatian $1 #0 the fisst contihenar of cade one weed. ] 








The Mystery of Suffering 


By JOHN A. O'BRIEN 


Condensed from a book* 


Job iS a Man of perfect character, 
God-fearing and holy, blameless even 
in the eyes of God. Suddenly misfor- 
tunes overtake him. Robber hordes 
ravage his flocks and herds, his fields 
and shepherds. His beloved sons and 
daughters are buried beneath the burn- 
ing ruins of the house in which they 
have been happily feasting. Nature 
now afflicts him with a loathsome dis- 
ease, its pain well-nigh unbearable. De- 
serted by his friends, who cannot bear 
the sight of his festering sores, tortured 
by physical pain, torn with spiritual 
anguish, Job crawls out of the city to 
cast himself upon the ash heap, the 
consort of dogs, lepers and pariahs. 
The drama then shifts to the inner 
world of spiritual anguish and strug- 
gle. What effect have these calamities 
upon the mind of Job? Bewildered at 
the inexplicable harshness of God, 
whom he had served so faithfully, 
Job’s implicit faith begins to waver. 
Why does God permit the just to suffer 
and the evil to prosper? Job was con- 
scious of innocence. Why then this 
endless procession of tragedies to crush 
him? Yes, it is not his ways now but 
God’s which need to be explained. His 
questing soul will even challenge the 
Almighty to justify His ways to man. 
“Innocent, innocent am I,” Job pas- 
sionately cries. “Yet it is all the same. 


Therefore do I maintain, the innocent 
and the wicked alike doth God anni- 
hilate. If the scourge slayeth its victim 
suddenly, He mocketh at the despair 
of the innocent.” 

As Job asserts his guiltlessness before 
God, he voices a contentment which 
flows from the consciousness of his 
own innocence. Thus there dawns up- 
on his anguishing spirit a new concep- 
tion of retributive justice, a retribution 
no longer material but spiritual, He 
perceives that his clear conscience not 
only strengthens him but in the midst 
of the physical discomfort gives him a 
peace which passes understanding. Job 
sees at last that an accusing conscience 
thundering within makes the evildoer 
pay for his sins even amidst material 
possessions and physical gratifications. 
This sense of guilt robs the personality 
of its unity of response, setting up a 
friction between the spiritual and the 
physical. It paralyzes the enjoyment 
purchased at the cost of inner har- 
mony, placing a rebel in the citadel of 
the soul who insists upon shouting his 
accusations to the skies. 

Other truths are borne in. Slowly he 
obtains a loftier concept of the infinite 
God and perceives that “God’s ways 
are not our ways.” He perceives how 
futilely the finite mind seeks to com- 
prehend the infinite wisdom of a trans- 


*Religion in a Changing World. 1938. Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind, 
291 pp. $1.50 cloth, $1.00 paper. 
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cendental God. The ultimates remain 
beyond man’s questing spirit in the 
high purposes of the Eternal. Chas- 
tened by adversity, with a conscience 
sensitized to the whisperings in the 
inner ear, Job now hears the still small 
voice out of the whirlwind and the 
tempest, saying: 

“Who made a weight for the winds, 
and weighed the waters by measure. 
When He gave a law for the rain, and 
a way for the sounding storms. Then 
He saw it, and declared, and prepared, 
and searched it. And He said to man: 
‘Behold the fear of the Lord, that is 
wisdom: and to depart from evil is un- 
derstanding.’ ” 

Here we see the transmutation of 
Job’s suffering into a mighty triumph. 
On the anvil of spiritual anguish has 
been pounded out the clear perception 
of a law that transcends suffering and 
joy, the moral law. It is a law which 
proclaims that right rises above subjec- 
tive feelings, and holds eternal sway be- 
cause it is anchored in the unplumbed 
depths of the universe and mirrors the 
nature of God Himself. Job perceives a 
higher basis for conduct than praise or 
blame, reward or punishment, namely, 
its conformity to the law of the moral 
universe. Here then is the perception of 
the categorical imperative which thun- 
ders its imperious commands: “Thou 
must,” “Thou ought,” no mere coun- 
sel of expediency, saying, “It would be 
nice if you would.” 

Scorning alike enticements of he- 
donism and counsels of utilitarianism, 
it demands absolute obedience of man 
and summons him peremptorily to the 


stern call of duty, regardless of the 
boulders on the mountain it may bid 
him climb. Out of long travail is born 
the perception that with the physical 
universe there was fashioned by the 
Almighty @ moral universe with its 
own immutable and irrevocable laws, 
Job glimpsed a mighty truth: 


Right is right as God is God, and 
ever the day must win 
To doubt would be disloyalty, to fal- 


ter would be sin. 


With an upward leap Job proclaims 
an unshakable faith in his ultimate 
vindication. In a mighty climax he as- 
serts, “although He should kill me, I 
will trust in Him.” Greater faith no 
man can have. It sounds the highest 
note in the gamut of human loyalty, 
the expression of a trust that bids de- 
flance even at death. Out of that un- 
faltering trust was born a spirit that 
stood serenely while the world was 
falling, transforming its adversity into 
merit, suffering into joy, weakness into 
strength. 

Persons who yearn for a painless 
world should read Brave New World 
by Aldous Huxley. It is a delightful 
satire on the perfect and painless so- 
ciety which, according to him, the So- 
viets desire to establish. They have 
achieved a Utopia in which mother- 
hood, monogamy, love, romance, ad- 
venture are passé. The pangs of child- 
birth have been abolished. Babies are 
“decanted” from bottles and condi- 
tioned by hypnotic methods to believe 
exactly what the state decrees. 

There is no Sturm und Drang for 
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them, no struggles up difficult moun- 
tains, no agonizing wrestle with the 
mysteries of life, no spiritual travail. A 
loudspeaker at their bedside at birth 
relieves them of all intellectual strug- 
gle by dinning even while they sleep 
the correct ideas about everything in 
the Soviet. 

But the cosmic harmony is marred. 
There steals one day into this Utopia a 
“savage” who loves his mother in the 
old-fashioned way. He is alive to the 
stirrings of love and falls in love with 
Leninda., She responds in the unro- 
mantic, emotionless manner of the 
Utopians. His quotations from Shake- 
speare, particularly from Romeo and 
Juliet, elicit merely a bored response. 
These beings are above such unsophis- 
ticated reactions as romance and pas- 
sion. In desperation, John, the savage, 
cries: “I don’t want comfort, I want 
God. I want poetry. I want danger. I 
want freedom, I want suffering, I want 
sin.” 

“You're claiming the right to be un- 
happy?” his companion asks. “Do you 
not know that this includes the right to 
grow old and ugly, to have little to eat, 
and to live in constant fear of the mor- 
row, the right to be tortured by un- 
speakable pains of every kind?” 

“T want them all,” the savage replies, 

In this deliciously satirical passage 
Huxley bares the dreary monotone of 
an existence free from struggle, dan- 
ger, sacrifice, and suffering. He shows 
how the zest of life comes from cour- 
ageous facing of hardships and the 
struggle to surmount them, the suffer- 
ings rooted in the universe and our lot 
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as human beings. “It is the shadow,” 
says M. N. Eisendrath, “by which the 
beauty of the portrait is heightened; 
the seven-chambered crucible in which 
the pure gold is refined; the flame in 
which the precious, fragile pottery is 
either broken or beautified; the sharp 
cutting tool that mars the gem or 
chisels it into the pearl of greatest 
price; it is the crushing of the tender 
petals of the rose that exudes perfume 
for the happiness of men; the agony of 
the prophet, the martyrdom of the 
saint that mankind might learn a bet- 
ter way.” Yes, it is the mysterious dis- 
cipline by which our heavenly Father 
draws us closer to Him in the union of 
sacrifice and love. 

As a result of his observations and of 
his own long and vain struggle with 
tuberculosis, Robert Louis Stevenson 
perceived something of the character 
of pain and its mysterious alchemy in 


life: 


And methought that beauty and 
terror are only one, not two; 

And the world has room for love, 
and death, and thunder and dew; 

And all the sinews of hell slumber in 
summer air; 

And the face of God is a rock, but 
the face of the rock is fair. 

Beneficent streams of tears flow at 
the finger of pain; 

And out of the cloud that smites, 
beneficent rivers of rain. 


Yet this travail is not caused by 
man’s inhumanity to man, which, in- 
cidentally, constitutes 95% of human 
suffering and clamors for eradication, 
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but only that portion which flows from 
our nature and seems rooted in the 
structure of the universe. 

The problem of evil, physical and 
moral (and human suffering is a part 
of this larger problem), has caused 
much philosophic gnashing of teeth, It 
is the thorniest problem in both phil- 
osophy and religion. Indeed, no com- 
pletely satisfactory solution has been 
found by the unaided reason. It should 
not, however, take on the malign sig- 
nificance sometimes imputed to it as 
though this were unique. It is but part 
of the general problem of the un- 
known and perhaps unknowable. It is 
but one of the million mysteries with 
which life is teeming. 

Instead of bemoaning the mysteries 
which transcend us, we should be 
grateful. How dull and circumscribed 
would life be if it could be compre- 
hended in its height and depth, its 
length and breadth, by man’s puny in- 
tellect. Let us rejoice that life leads to 
heights no foot has ever scaled and to 
depths unfathomed by our shallow 
plummets. Let us be glad that we get 
glimmerings of a cosmic plan into 
which we fit as parts of the infinite 
whole, for in this sense our lives take 
on a deeper significance. Creatures of 
time, we are destined to doff our ves- 
ture of clay and put on the garment of 
immortality. 

Science, in unraveling a bit of the 
tangled skein of the universe, reveals 
the world of nature as not less interest- 
ing,nor marvelous, nor mysterious, but 
more so. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that whatever progress may be 


achieved in unsnarling life’s perplexi- 
ties will induce in us not less reverence, 
awe, or humility, but more. It is in- 
credible that the universe would be 
significant in every respect save in the 
realm of spiritual values. 

We Christians stake our all upon 
the fact that the human personality, 
the highest achievement in the uni- 
verse of which we are aware, is spirit- 
ual; that upon the fidelity and high 
courage with which we follow dictates 
of our spiritual nature, depend conse- 
quences which touch eternity. We re- 
fuse to believe that the one blind spot 
in the cosmic eye is the realm of spirit- 
ual values; that human life, in spite of 
its pain and its suffering, is without 
meaning or purpose. God and the hu- 
man soul thunder an everlasting No! 

Though the wicked seem to prosper 
while honest men scrimp out a bare 
existence, we know that God and the 
spiritual forces of the universe con 
stitute the cosmic guarantee of the 
triumph of the righteous when the 
tides of destiny roll in. 


Truth forever on the scaffold, wrons 
forever on the throne, 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
and, behind the dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, 
keeping watch above His own. 


Fortunately in this matter we are 
not left to our unaided reason. Divine 
revelation meets us where philosophy 
stops, and leads out of mists into the 
certainty of truth, Christ teaches that 
there is no adversity, physical or moral, 
which cannot be transformed into a 
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souree of merit. When Paul prayed for 
Acliverance from the buffetings of the 
flesh, Christ answered: “My grace is 
sufficient for thee: for power is made 
perfect in infirmity.” Every infirmity, 
every tribulation can be converted into 
an occasion of spiritual gain by bearing 
it bravely in the name of Christ. Our 
Christian faith gives us the courage to 
fight manfully in adversity, to bend 
untoward circumstances to minister to 
our growth in character and in godli- 
ness. It teaches us to stand ready under 
fire, not to strike back when hurt by an 
unkind remark, to return love for ha- 
tred, to “take it” with a smile. 

While a student at Harvard, Ban- 
croft was struck in the eye by a hard 
crust of bread thrown by a fellow stu- 
dent in fun. The accident left him with 
less than half-normal vision. Instead of 
merely bewailing a misfortune that 
menaced his career, Bancroft deter- 
mined to make it an occasion for 
growth in character. He plunged into 
his work as an historian, reading in- 


numerable books, original documents, 
struggling over manuscripts in faintand 
illegible handwriting, working with 
his half-normal vision at his task for 
over half a century, and writing books 
which have earned for themselves an 
outstanding place among the classics 
on early American history. 

Joan of Arc, bound to the stake at 
Rouen, watches her executioners pile 
the fagots high about her. She utters’ 
no word of anger, no cry for revenge. 
She asks for a crucifix and kisses it. 
Then as the flames leap up she utters 
continuously the name of Jesus, until 
she collapses and her body is burned to 
ashes. St. Peter begs his executioners to 
crucify him head downwards, saying 
he is not worthy to be crucified after 
the manner of the Lord. Christ dies 
upon the cross with a prayer for His 
executioners: “Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” In 
such manner do all the heroic souls 
who followed in His footsteps teach us 
to face life. 


dle 


Loser 


Someone has said that the hardest moment in an atheist’s life must 
come when he feels grateful for good fortune and has no one to thank. 
Surely the second hardest must be where he feels grief over a loss, and 
doesn’t see the sense of weeping. To him, misfortune is sheer waste, 
and tears are sheer extravagance. He sees profit in death, and mourning 


is like throwing good money after bad. 
Leon Lukaszewski in Orate Fratres (31 Oct. “439. 








Unimprisoned generosity 


Every smoker knows how it goes 
to be without tobacco, so I expected 
a few beefs when I started out to ask 
Folsom prison inmates, serving a mil- 
lion years or more, for donations for 
the soldiers on the fighting fronts. 

The first tier I covered was down 
the middle alley. The occupants of the 
first few cells had nothing to give. 
Each in his turn laughingly regretted 
being broke. After a number of years in 
prison most fellows haven’t much. 

At the next cell a fellow jumped up. 
“Sure,” he said, “I want to give some- 
thing. I got 68c on the book. Take half 
of it.” 

At the next cell I chatted with a 
friend of mine. He has served 20 calen- 
dar years. Twenty years of imprison- 
ment can squeeze almost the last drop 
of humanity from a man and I just 
didn’t have the nerve to tell him I 
wanted part of his commissary money 
for a donation. But I didn’t have to tell 
him. He picked up a slip from a rick- 
ety table and passed it through the nar- 
row slot in the door. “This is the best 
I can do,” he said. 

If that withdrawal slip had been for 
$1,000 it couldn’t have expressed more 
clearly that the milk of humanity re- 
fuses to curdle, 

Down the tier I went, coflecting a 
dollar here, four bits there, a dime, a 
quarter. Every slip passed with a good 


“Take Mine” 


By BOB GREEN 


Condensed from the Folsom Observer® 


wish. Then I stopped at an old timer’s 
cell. “Anything for the cigarette-fund 
drive?” I asked. 

“What is the most I can give?” he 
asked in a terse voice. I told him that 
$2.50 was the limit. 

“Tt ain’t enough,” he shot at me. 
“Why not let a guy give as much as he 
wants to give? I was over there last 
time. There ain’t nothing too damn 
good for doughboys!” 

I agreed as I took his slip. On the 
back of it was: “My donation is for the 
doughboys who are up there doing the 
fighting.” 

The second cell block was the same. 
Men were calling us to come and get 
their slips; others wanting their first 
slips back so they could raise the ante. 
One fellow who didn’t have the money 
wanted to know if he could donate 
stamps. 

The hospital wards were no differ- 
ent. Men who have lain in bed for 
months called me to their bedsides and 
asked me to help write out their with- 
drawal slips. 

Later I joined with 4 colored inmate 
and together we covered the colored 
boys’ tiers. Their share in the drive 
reached the happy stages of an over- 
the-top campaign as each man gave, 
some of them much more than they 
could afford. 


One fellow dug out his “money 


*Rabresa, Calif. Sept. 17, 1943, 
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card” to see how much he had on the 
books. I told him what the limit was. 
“T wasn’t thinking about that,” he an- 
swered. “I figure there isn’t enough I 
could give if I had it. I’ve already given 
the only son I had.” That was his an- 
swer as he handed me his slip. He told 
me to be sure and stop at his pal’s cell 
farther down. “I know he, too, will 
want to give.” 


The main yard was no different. | 
talked to men with sons and brothers 
on the fighting fronts of the world. To 
these men, anything they can do to 
help in the war effort is a privilege. 
And I have discovered by actual con- 
tact with the men that every one is just 
waiting for the day when he, too, will 
be able to give more than money to 
the country he loves. 


ais 


Saint Thomas 


Like a man who does not start to build before planning what he can afford, 
Like a prince with a handful of men who declares no war on a horde, 
So Thomas, who lets pass the Gospel (and the year) almost whole ere his 


name is found. 


Surely he follows Jesus, but gives in approval no sound. 

Until he stands forth on a sudden (before the year’s end grows dim) 
And cries full-voiced to them all, “Let us go and die with Him!” 

For, Master, remember, for me to die is a costly thing, 

And costly to be Thine Apostle; but this sacrifice I will bring. 

I will even believe what Thou sayest, on condition that it be sure: 

I will open my bosom wide, wilt Thou drive to my heart so dour— 
More hard than an oaken stump or a chestnut with grains close-serried— 
The axe, in a blow so deep that the iron must stay there buried. 

Yes, I am willing to die; but that must be on condition 

That Thou wilt die the first and that every detail of the Passion— 
All—be consummated, and, pursuant to the promise, 

Thou mayest rise from the tomb and mayest say to me, “Thomas!” 
Verily I will believe, obey Thee with reverence meet, 

If I may but touch the holes they have dug in Thy hands and feet. 

I will proclaim it is Thou, my Lord and my God Thou art, 

If I may but feel Thy wounds and put my hands in Thy heart! 


From Coronal by Paul Claudel (Pantheon, 1943). 
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Conewago, Gateway of the Faith 


Through its portals heroes passed 


To the chance visitor, Conewago, 
Pa, may seem only a frontier vil- 
lage that rose to eminence as civiliza- 
tion moved slowly westward, and then 
settled into a complacent quietude, 
There is no sign of modern industry; 
to all appearances it is today little more 
than a collection of late 18th-century 
village homes, dwelt in by the descend- 
ants of the hardy pioneers of two cen- 
turies ago. Those pioneers brought a 
great treasure from which their de- 
scendants have not ceased to draw. 
That treasure was their Catholic faith, 
In the new settlement it did not stag- 
nate, but flowered like a blossom in the 
wilderness. 

Today Conewago is centered around 
two gray stone buildings, the Church 
of the Sacred Heart, still affectionately 
known as the Chapel, and the school 
that nestles in the shadow of its tower 
and spire. All the residents are Catho- 
lics, devoted to these visible witnesses 
of faith and culture. Maybe it is for this 
reason that there is something “differ- 
ent” about Conewago distinguishing it 
from 1,000 similar towns. But Cone- 
wago has another and more important 
claim to distinction: it glories in the 
title, Gateway of tke Faith. The whole 
history of the Catholic Church be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Mississippi 
was shaped from the channel of life 
that flowed to it through this venerable 
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By DUNSTAN DONOVAN, S.A. 


Condensed from the Lamp* 


and once dynamic Catholic settlement. 

Its location in the foothills of the Al- 
leghanies, not too far north, played a 
large part in its development as a Cath- 
olic center of strategy. Maryland colo- 
nists, Catholics who had come from 
England to escape the harshness of the 
penal laws, did not long enjoy their 
new-found tranquillity. For in spite of 
their generosity towards those of other 
faiths, guaranteed by the famous Tol- 
eration Act of 1649, they found them- 
selves outcasts as early as 1590, when 
the rigorous Penal Code of William 
and Mary was applied in all its rigor, 

By payment of exorbitant fines for 
refusing to attend services of the estab- 
lished church, by paying tithes for up- 
keep of an alien faith, by practicing 
their own religious rites only in secret, 
many Maryland families were able to 
retain some of their former prosperity 
without compromising their convic- 
tions. Some, including a descendant of 
Lord Baltimore himself, apostatized 
rather than see their estates dwindle 
and their civic rights annulled. Those 
who were too poor to stand the unjust 
burden of triple taxation moved into 
the wilderness where they might at 
least be Catholics without shame. It 
was because colonial boundaries which 
separated Maryland from Pennsylvania 
had not been surveyed that some un- 
wittingly became residents of Pennsyl- 
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vania, there to enjoy the benevolent 
protection of the good Quaker William 
Penn. His Great Law of 1683 provided 
toleration, with some restrictions, even 
for Cathelics. The Conewago area was 
to enjoy peace for a generation, 

The records of the actual origin of 
the community have been lost. Even 
the date of the first settlement is not 
known. In the opinion of the towns- 
people today there were Maryland set- 
ters in the Conewago valley before 
1700. There is a well-established tradi- 
tion that the first Mass was offered in 
Conewago in 1720 by Father John 
Greaton, superior of the Jesuit Fathers 
who remained in Maryland. The re- 
maoteness of the valley from the planta- 
tions of the mother colony could easily 
account for the long gap that ensued 
before a priest could come. Jesuits were 
few, they carried on their apostolate 
under the most trying conditions, and 
few could afford to extend their mis- 
sioa spheres so far. 

Regular services began at the Ow- 
ings mansion, which today is still af- 
fectionately known as the Mass House. 
Its walls have been hallowed many 
times over by the prayers of exiled 
Catholics, and it provides a place of 
pilgrimage for those who love the 
notable shrines of the Catholic faith 
im America. 

A log cabin to serve as a place in 
which Christ could hold court came 
soon after German immigrants, fleeing 
from the wars in the Palatinate, sought 
out their English and Irish brethren in 
Conewago. They began to arrive in 
1730. Because of their inability to un- 
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derstand the language of their compa- 
triots, the Jesuits in 1740 sent to Cone- 
wago a German-born priest, Father 
William Wappeler, who in 1741 built 
a new log chapel and residence in the 
valley, and the settlers were once more 
privileged to receive the sacraments 
regularly. 

A succession of other devoted Jesuits, 
many of them refugees from German 
religious persecution, ministered there 
during the colonial period. Frequently 
peace and serenity were menaced by 
rumors about the loyalty of the Ger- 
man immigrants, very many of whom 
could also speak French. Suspicion was 
engendered by troublemakers during 
the French-and-Indian Wars, and this 
was heightened because the newcom- 
ers refused to pronounce the oath as 
loyal subjects of the British monarch. 
The oath of allegiance at that time re- 
quired a statement of detestation of the 
doctrine of transubstantiation. But the 
storm clouds passed as the Germans 
proved as willing defenders of the 
frontier as their brethren. The days 
that preceded the Revolution saw the 
Conewago villagers restless under the 
oppressive tyranny of the overseas gov- 
ernment. The importance of their part 
in the struggle to free the colonies is 
attested to by the number of heroes’ 
graves in the churchyard behind the 
present Chapel. 

The Chapel, erected in 1785, of na- 
tive stone, remains today a symbolic 
li:-k to a glorious past. It rises on an 
eminence above the Conewago valley 
with a grandeur that gives tribute to 
the sturdy farmers and warriors who 
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erected it. Their reverence while about 
their task is enshrined in a local tradi- 
tion that they walked bareheaded be- 
side the carts that hauled the stones 
from the quarry. 

Considering the great age of the 
church at Conewago, the visitor today 
is impressed with its solidity and 
finesse of workmanship. Though the 
interior has been embellished through 
the years, there has never been any 
notable change in the fabric of the 
building. Conewago Catholics built a 
shrine that would endure. It was, even 
at that late date, the only Catholic 
church building in all Pennsylvania 
apart from Old Saint Mary’s in Phila- 
delphia and it still shares with that 
building the honor of being one of the 
oldest Catholic churches in the East. 

Its role as the central station of a 
great network of missions had begun 
decades before. With Conewago as a 
center, Jesuits roamed westward to 
the great range of the Appalachians, 
northward towards Lake Erie, south- 
ward to Frederick and the western 
missions of Virginia. Everywhere they 
sought out Catholics isolated in the ad- 
vance of civilization streaming across 
the mountains into the valley of the 
Ohio. Here and there were settlements 
of Maryland Catholics who had not 
enjoyed the ministrations of a priest 
for a generation. Their duties over 
after perilous trips across mountains 
and rivers, the Fathers returned to 
Conewago for rest and refreshment, 
eagerly planning new ventures for 
God in the wilderness. When the So- 
ciety of Jesus was suppressed, its mem- 
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bers continued to live together as secu- 
lar priests in order that the missionary 
expanse of the Church might not be 
compromised. The “cathedral” of their 
vast mission jurisdiction remained at 
Conewago, 

At the time of the American Revolu- 
tion, the missioners from Conewago 
served the scattered faithful from the 
Susquehanna to the Ohio country. 
Sportsmen’s Hall, one of their Penn- 
sylvania missions, was many years 
later to become St. Vincent’s Arch- 
abbey. Harper’s Ferry, W. Va., was 
but one of their stations to the south. 
From it the Church in Kentucky was 
to spring. After the French-and-Indian 
Wars, Fort Duquesne, now the city of 
Pittsburgh, depended on Conewago 
for ministrations, The Church in Ohio, 
though evangelized from the south by 
the Dominicans, owes much to the zeal 
of the Conewago missionaries for sur- 
vival, 

The romantic dream of a Russian 
exile, to found in the Alleghenies a 
colony of Catholic settlers where the 
tempo of life would be modulated by 
the guidance of the Church, had its 
beginnings in Conewago, The Russian 
prince, Demetrius Gallitzin, had been 
converted in Europe, ordained in Bal- 
timore in 1795, and sent to join Father 
Pellentz at Conewago by Bishop Car- 
roll, While assisting at the Chapel, he 
saw a wonderful opportunity for the 
creation of a Catholic outpost on the 
new western frontier. In 1796 he was 
hurriedly sent for by a messenger from 
McGuire’s Settlement, 150 miles dis- 
tant, where a dying non-Catholic had 
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begged to be received into the fold. She 
had been instructed by her Catholic 
neighbors and received Baptism at the 
hands of the missionary before dying. 
Father Gallitzin was entranced with 
McGuire’s Settlement. Many colonists 
were good Catholics, though they had 
been deprived for many years of a resi- 
dent priest. Capt. Michael McGuire, 
after whom the town was named, at 
his death in 1793 had bequeathed 400 
acres of land in trust to the Bishop of 
Baltimore for the maintenance of a 
Catholic Church in the town. Here 
was the Prince’s opportunity! From 
Bishop Carroll he received permission 
to live at McGuire’s Settlement, and 
there he brought his dream to reality. 
Loretto became an outpost of Catholi- 
cism, conceived as it were from the 
Joins of the venerable Mother Church 
of Conewago. 

The 19th century was one of great 
progress for the faith in Pennsylvania. 
Much of the responsibility for this 
progress depended on the guidance 
and leadership of the priests at Cone- 
wago. One of them, Father Michael 
Egan, O.F.M., became in 1809 the first 


Bishop of Philadelphia. Another one, 
Father Louis de Barthe-Welbach, an 
émigré from France, served as admin- 
istrator of the diocese from 1814 until 
1820, governing the See from the little 
Chapel in the hills. The Jesuits re- 
turned when their Society was re-estab- 
lished, and remained in charge of the 
Chapel and its dependent congrega- 
tions for the rest of the century. 

The serenity of Conewago was dis- 
turbed by the military engagements of 
1863, brought to a head at Gettysburg. 
Wounded men were hospitalized in 
the Chapel itself when the battle was 
over, attended by a volunteer corps of 
nurses from Conewago and near-by 
McSherrystown and Hanover. 

Today Conewago Chapel still serves 
the village as a spiritual center. Its 
dignity and grandeur have not been 
dimmed. Year after year descendants 
of the valiant Catholic families who 
once lived in the vicinity return as on 
a pilgrimage, to do honor at the graves 
of their ancestors, and to whisper a 
prayer of thanksgiving for them to the 
sacramental King who is still reigning 
within its walls. 


During one of the desperate battles on Guadalcanal, a Japanese grenade 








landed squarely among the three members of an American mortar crew. But 
before the grenade exploded, one of the soldiers threw himself on top of it. Thus, 
although he was nearly blown to pieces himself, he saved his companions from 
tjury. When, almost miraculously, it seemed, the horribly wounded boy had 
recovered, a chaplain asked him why he had made this sacrifice. He replied, 
“Padre, I had gone to confession and I knew I was ready to die. I didn’t know 
about those other two boys.” 


Army Chaplain Lt.-Col. Terrence P. Finnegan in the Yougg Cathalic Messenger 
(19 Nov. °43). 








The Philippine Outpost 


Island surrounded by pagans 


In 1520, four sailing vessels might 
have been seen moving slowly through 
the stormy straits at the tip of South 
America. The dominant voice of a 
man standing on the deck of the flag- 
ship might have been heard to say, “I 
name you Ali Saints Channel.” For 
three weeks the little fleet crawled 
along the 373 miles of the channel, and 
then with a shout of joy, “thanking 
God and the Virgin Mary,” the sailors 
saw before them a great body of water. 
Looking at the wrinkled sea, the cap- 
tain said, “I christen thee Mar Paectfico 
(Pacific Ocean).” 

For three months this intrepid mari- 
ner fixed his course towards the sunset 
sea, until at last he sighted land. On 
Easter Sunday, March 31, 1521, the na- 
tives of a certain island saw a priest 
offer the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
and watched the fleet captain erect a 
cross on the near-by hill. The leader of 
that long expedition was Magellan; the 
island he called San Lazaro. Fifteen 
days later, Magellan, the captain of the 
first boat to circumnavigate the globe, 
lost his life on one of the many islands, 

It was 44 years after these events that 
four ships and a frigate put out from 
Mexico under Gov. Lopez Legaspi. 
They landed on the shores which had 
received the footprints of Magellan, 
and the islands of San Lazaro were re- 


named the Philippines, after Philip IT 


By MERLIN J. GUILFOYLE 


Condensed from the Monitor* 


of Spain. In i571 a convent-was erected 
by the Augustinian Fathers, and that 
was the beginning of the capital city of 
Manila, 

By nature the Filipino showed abi- 
ity. As soon as the missionaries became 
acquainted with the people they found 
very intelligent pupils. Quickly these 
capable characters absorbed the teach- 
ing of the Fathers, They learned to 
plant wheat, coffee, and potatoes. The 
use of cotton was introduced; the art 
of brickmaking and the use of cement 
was quickly learned. A new alphabet 
and the science of printing were ac- 
cepted by the Filipinos. The ready in- 
telligence of the island people is evi- 
dent from the fact that a university 
was erected in 1611. This is the oldest 
university which has existed under the 
American flag, for it was founded 23 
years before Harvard, 

The stouthearted Magellan brought 
the cross to the natives; he assisted at 
Mass as soon as he had landed. Like- 
wise, the second expedition brought 
the faith, which had been implanted at 
Vera Cruz and Mexico City. They car- 
ried the love of Mary, the Mother of 
Ged, for had not the Lady of the Cali- 
fornias, the Virgin who appeared at 
Guadalupe, been proclaimed Queen of 
all New Spain? 

In 1898, the islands first came under 
the flag of the U.S. Finally, on Ney, 
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15, 1935, there came into existence the 
Philippine Commonwealth. The man 
chosen to be president was Manuel 
Quezon, whose strong character might 
be understood from a statement made 
on Aug. 18, 1930. He recognized that 
the full strength of the Filipino rested 
on the foundation of a triple tradition, 
that of the native, the Christian, and 
the American. He therefore made a 
public act of repentance for his past re- 
ligious carelessness, regretted that he 
had forgotten the great Christian tra- 
dition of the islands, the faith of Christ 
and Mary, and he stated, “I wish, once 
again, to be a Catholic, to live and to 
die in the faith. This I ask of God and 
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humbly trust that He will grant it to 
me through His infinite mercy.” 
With the knowledge of these tradi- 
tions we turn our eyes to the future, 
and we see the islands as the first line 
of defense against paganism and 
tyranny. Centuries ago Mohammed at- 
tacked Christianity; his followers over- 
ran Europe, Asia and Africa; they 
were finally stopped by Charles Martel 
and Catholic France on the western 
front, and by the Catholic Poles under 
Sobieski on the eastern front. They 
were halted in the Orient by the strong 
Catholic faith of the Filipinos. The 
Philippines remain to this day the only 
Christian nation in the Orient. 


Justice Remains 


Question. Why are defense workers permitted to strike, while a 
soldier who deserted his job would be shot? 
Answer. Because one of the things which we have guarded jealously 


all through the years of freedom is the right of the individual to strike. A 
soldier has automatically accepted a different status from that of the 
civilian. 

However, I think during a war it would be better if, voluntarily, 
workers would give up any and all strikes; but if they are going to do 
that, then the citizens of the country as a whole must see to it that the 
workers’ rights are safeguarded. By that I mean that the citizens must 
make it their business to know that the conditions against which a worker 
is giving up the right to strike are properly investigated and, if found 
wrong, are corrected. You cannot ask one section of the population to give 
up the only weapon they have against injustice, unless the people as a 
whole are going to make it their business to see that the rights of that 
section of the population will be really preserved through government 


channels. Eleanor Roosevelt in the Ladies’ Home Journal (Dec. ’43). 











The Crowds at Lourdes 


The spring still runs 


By CARLA ZAWISCH, M.D. 


Condensed from the Medical Missionary* 


France, June, 1940. About 2 millions 
of refugees on the roads, an avalanche 
of human wreckage, streaming south- 
ward. The refugees arrive, happy at 
finding shelter at last, French most 
of them, but many thousands from all 
the oppressed countries of the conti- 
nent: Dutch, Belgians, Poles, Austri- 
ans, Czechs, even Germans, 

The watering places of the Pyrenees 
can still afford shelter: Cauterets, Ar- 
gelés, Luchon, even Pau, in spite of its 
overflowing with the retreating French 
troops, in spite also of the immediately 
following German Gestapo, But most 
of them come to Lourdes, 

The city of our Lady, deserted by 
pilgrims since war began, had again 
become as early as July, 1940, a center 
of human misery, but of a different 
kind, And a new center of Christian 
charity, even (and this was the mir- 
acle!) of governmental charity. Hotels 
were requisitioned; municipal and de- 
partmental authorities worked and or- 
ganized in nonworking, disorganizing 
France — and thus the Centre d’ Ac- 
cueil of Lourdes was formed. All those 
who came, and there were up to 80,000 
at a time, were lodged, fed, clothed. 

I came at the end of July, exhausted 
after long weeks spent in the intern- 
ment camp of Gurs in the Basses-Py- 
renees. And in the camp there had 
been a tremendous work to do: 20,000 
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women and only a few women doctors 
among the prisoners with their chief, a 
captain doctor, a kindly man and an 
upright Catholic. I was made the head 
of the so-called women’s hospital, five 
empty sheds with almost nothing in the 
way of remedies and with the most sim- 
ple equipment. It was raining in cold 
blasts from the Atlantic, and nobody 
had anything to protect himself. The 
little Paris shoes stuck in the mud; bet- 
ter go barefoot. At last I caught pneu- 
monia myself, 

When at last I could leave the camp, 
I confronted the problem: what now? 
I was isolated from all friends, with 
300 francs in my pocket and without 
an idea of what was going on outside, 
Yet, whatever should come afterwards, 
Lourdes was not far away; I could not 
leave the Pyrenees without paying a 
visit to the heavenly Mother. I was 
free; nothing mattered, so it was best 
to do this first of all. At Pau a friend 
of mine, a woman doctor from the 
French Society of St. Luke, gave me 
something to put on out of her own 
poor stocks (I had been interned with 
what I wore) and I went. 

It was like a home-coming! Weak, 
hungry, and heartbroken, I knelt at 
last before the grotto; an immeasur- 
able peace fell on me like a cloak and 
for the first time since the fall of Aus- 
tria I wept like a child! Did I pray? 
November, 1943. 
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I do not know. I did not see the com- 
monplace statue; I just felt the pres- 
ence. That was she, the Mother, the 
Consolatrix Afflictorum! 

I stayed on at Lourdes. There was 
nothing clse to do. Lourdes was the 
rock in the fleeting tide. It was the only 
place one could find a little security, 
bread, and a bed. I had missed the first 
throng of those who escaped to Spain 
before the Germans closed the hole at 
Hendaye. Now there was nothing to 
do but await another opportunity. 
Thus began for me the miracle of 
Lourdes. 

I was not long in learning what it 
really was. First there was the material 
help. Whenever I was left without a 
franc in my pocket, something turned 
up. Persons from whom I never should 
have expected anything gave or even 
sent me money. The good Sisters of 
Charity from Paris, whom I had known 
so well, managed it some way, I never 
knew exactly how; other friends found 
me out little by little. There was espe- 
cially the kindhearted Bishop Choquet 
of Tarbes and Lourdes; with his help 
I could buy winter clothes. And when 
in September it seemed the Germans 
might push eastward from Bordeaux 
aad overrun Pau and Lourdes, the 
Bishop himself warned me, “You had 
better be off!” and gave me the money 
for the journey to Marseille. 

It was there I realized for the first 
time what it really meant for us all to 
have found a refuge in Lourdes. Mar- 
seille was a hell for the foreign refu- 
gees, as were to be afterwards most of 
the other cities in nanoecupied France. 
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Those who had not succeeded in get- 
ting a foreign visa lived in constant 
fear of the police. Shortly after my stay 
at Marseille all foreign refugees who 
could not prove that they lived by their 
own means were interned. Many pre- 
ferred to die of hunger and illness “by 
their own means,” rather than suffer 
once more in a French camp. 

The department Hautes-Pyrenees, 
the district of Lourdes, was the only 
exception. Never was any foreign refu- 
gee expelled for lack of means, and 
later on never was a Jew excluded, in- 
terned, or delivered to the Germans. 
The authorities, civil and ecclesiastic, 
set a stiff resistance to any attempts of 
the government in this respect. And it 
was but two years afterwards that the 
few foreigners who still remained in 
Lourdes were denied the help of ex- 
hausted France and have now to pro- 
vide for themselves as best they can. 
The diocese of Tarbes and Lourdes 
and the whole district was an island of 
charity and seems to have remained so 
up to now, even since the Germans 
took the whole south of France. 

So after a few days of that terrible 
Marseille, where I had taken those first 
steps for my emigration from France, 
I went back to Lourdes. For a few 
weeks, I thought; but it was to be for 
long, hard months. Yet, how sweet they 
were! 

For Lourdes’ deepest mystery was 
disclosed to me. While bodies were 
cared for, souls drank deep from the 
Fountain of life. The domain of the 
grotto probably never was so quiet as 
in these days; the exciting spectacle of 
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thousands praying for health, the thrill 
of the expectation of some showy 
miracle, was missing. But in the pro- 
found stillness hearts were beating. 

And I witnessed many things. I saw 
the deep emotion of Franz Werfel, the 
future author of The Song of Berna- 
dette; | had known him and his wife 
in Vienna, how long ago? and now we 
met again, just here. Never before had 
he been so profoundly shaken in all his 
being. A new world had opened before 
him, and he plunged into it with all 
his eagerness. I liked to answer his 
questions because I saw that what was 
going on was much more than merely 
the enthusiasm of a poet. 

I saw a middle-aged Jewish lady 
from Vienna (we had been together 
before at the Gurs camp) sit for hours 
at a time in a dark corner at some dis- 
tance from the grotto, never speaking 
a word, her eyes fixed on the statue, 
day after day in quiet meditation. It 
ended in a Baptism and I was her god- 
mother. She is probably dead now, for, 
having left Lourdes to rejoin members 
of her family in Provence, she was cap- 
tured with the other remaining Jew- 
esses, delivered to the Germans by 
Laval’s unholy government, and never 
could I find any more trace of her. At 
that time the Germans killed whole 
transports of Jews by gas in the trains. 
But up to the last her letters to me 
spoke of her faith and her love. 

Thus and in many other ways I saw 
grace pouring down through the inter- 
cession of the Virgin. The ecclesiastical 
authorities did their best to open the 
channels of grace for all those souls in 


distress. A retreat was preached for the 
refugees with catechetical conferences; 
the Basilica of the Rosary overflowed 
with hearers, and loud-speakers carried 
the preachers’ words over the entire 
esplanade, Conversions were frequent; 
indifferent persons found themselves 
again at the Communion table. Never 
was the grotto deserted from morning 
till night, even in winter when ice lay 
on the esplanade or torrential rains in- 
undated it, in spite of nobody having 
good shoes in those days. There were, 
of course, the incorrigibly indifferent 
and the skeptical; but at least they re- 
frained from scoffing, subdued as it 
were by the mystery. 

And we knew many things: that our 
souls were being formed in some mys- 
terious way for the life we should have 
to live afterwards; that this life was to 
stand under the sign of the Virgin; and 
that this was the hidden meaning of 
our prolonged stay at Lourdes. An ex- 
quisite favor was bestowed on us, and 
we had to live up to it. Our inward life 
was being remodeled (wasn’t it al- 
ready a little progress that I myself, 
self-made woman as I was, had learned 
at last humbly to accept charity?); 
hunger and cold and all the darkness 
of the impending future were seen un- 
der the angle of expiation, first for 
ourselves and then for the world; and 
boundless hope and confidence was 
born. And I understood: 

This is the Lourdes’ mystery; this is 
its hidden miracle, by far the greater 
part of all Lourdes’ miraculous his- 
tory; this was the real intention of the 
Virgin-Mother when she appeared to 
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Bernadette. The healing of the sick is 
but the outward sign and symbol, the 
tangible expression of her motherly 
love for mankind; and this love is far 
greater for the souls of men than for 
their bodies. Poor, earthbound, death- 
stricken man must be shown Love in 
what is next to his feeble mind; and 


January 


then the miracle continues on the 
higher level, the level of the soul. The 
Virgin’s real aim is to lead men to the 
feet of her divine Son. 

This is the mystery and the true 
miracle of our Lady of Lourdes, If ever 
renovation comes to Europe, it will 
come through her. 


eles 


Ex-Bad Boys 


By ARTHUR JUNTUNEN 


Crime takes a holiday 


Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger* 


There was only a slight hint of sus- 
picion in the eyes of the commander, 
but the young officer at attention be- 
fore him felt his heart beat wildly. It 
was award day at the air base, and the 
sun was high and hot over the Tu- 
nisian desert village, adding to the 
young hero’s discomfort. 

“For gallant and distinguished serv- 
ice in the air against the enemy in the 
campaign for Northern Africa.” The 
U.S. Army Distinguished Flying Cross 
glistened on the young pilot’s breast. 
The voice droned on, then stopped 
abruptly. The C. O. stared at the grim 
young face, then at the sheaf of papers 
in his hand, then back at the face 
again. 

“Your address”’—the C.O. spoke 
softly, slowly—“‘is ‘Boysville of Michi- 
gan’?” 

“Yes, sir.” 


*1615 Republic St., Gincinnati, 10, Obio. December, 1943. 


“And this Boysville,” the C. O. went 
on, suspicion flickering in his deep eyes 
again, “is a—uh—prison camp, Lieu- 
tenant?” 

The young pilot, hero of many a 
daring raid in the blue skies of North 
Africa and the Mediterranean, gulped. 
He knew what the C. O. was thinking. 
In fact, he had been waiting long for 
this moment to arrive. 

“No, sir,” he said evenly, anxiously. 
“Not a prison camp, sir. It’s a correc- 
tion institution, sir, not a jail.” 

The C.O. pressed on, “But the in- 
mates, I mean, the boys, they are crim- 
inals with records?” 

“Yes, sir,” the lieutenant said quick- 
ly. Then, noting the C..’s startled 
look, “All the boys have ‘records,’ sir, 
when they go in. But not when they 
come out. You see, sir, Boysville is a 
different kind of institution.” 
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A “different kind of boys’ institu- 
tion” —that is the best way to describe 
Boysville of Michigan, and that little 
incident, involving a lad who started 
out to be a big-time crook and ended 
up one of America’s top flying aces, is 
a sample of the fine work this up-and- 
coming little venture is doing for “ex- 
bad boys” in a new and thrilling way. 

3ased on the theory that “all boys 
are good,” the Franciscan priests who 
direct this unique home for wayward 
boys are fast carving a deep niche in 
the annals of juvenile rehabilitation by 
applying the formula, “an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth more than a pound of 
cure,” with a few new wrinkles. 

Only “criminally bent” youths over 
17, with “minds of their own,” are ad- 
mitted. Seventy have already “gradu- 
ated,” with reports of their achieve- 
ments pouring in regularly. For the 
strange part of the story is that the 
boys who “go through the mill” at 
Boysville are never thereafter burden- 
ed with the remembrance of “prison 
records” or with the blight of “reform 
school” because the complete erasure 
of those blots is the motivating force 
behind this promising project. 

You can hardly call Boysville an “in- 
stitution.” It is more like any normal 
southern Michigan country home, a 
185-acre homestead among the gently 
rolling hills five miles northwest of 
Brighton, some forty-five miles from 
war-busy,delinquency-plagued Detroit, 
“arsenal of democracy.” There are no 
walls, bars, nor barriers—just a spotless 
white farmhouse nestling in a grove of 


oak trees, surrounded by a gay white- 
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washed picket fence, flowers in profu- 
sion, a big lawn made to order for 
croquet, and an old-fashioned garden 
swing. In the barnyard are 500 chick- 
ens, five goats with an instinctive love 
for human companionship, a smatter- 
ing of dogs and cats, three friend] 
cows, a group of extremely danish 
white ducks, and a prized, well-groom- 
ed tractor. The land is not too good, 
but a 20-acre “victory garden” pro- 
duced volumes of vegetables to ease 
the strain on the family budget, whose 
strings are eternally tight. 

The superintendent and headman of 
Boysville is large, kindly-eyed Father 
Marcellus Marinshek, O.F.M., a veri- 
table dynamo of energy. The 39-year- 
old priest, a former Clevelander, has 
more faith in kids than a cityful of 
mothers. 

The assistant and counsellor is mild- 
mannered, eager Father John Trinko, 
world-traveled, well-trained, slightly 
soft hearted, who hails from Chicago. 
He is the jack-of-all-trades who can 
conduct a Holy Hour or guide a plow 
in straight furrows with equal skill, 

The boys who come are not all good 
boys in the eyes of the law. They have 
been in scrapes, ranging from auto 
thefts to housebreaking, and the urge 
of the hoodlum is in them. Most of 
them run away, once, shortly after they 
arrive, because there is nothing to stop 
them. But they always come back, tails 
between their legs. 

The simple truth is that even a tough 
little rascal from the back streets of 
overcrowded Detroit cannot help but 
go straight in the homey atmosphere 
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the Franciscan friars have created here. 
Day begins at 6 a.M., followed by a full 
schedule including prayers, manual 
labor, and sports. There is little time 
for pranks and mischief, and there’s 
K.P. to discourage them. The fields 
and woodlots offer excellent opportu- 
nities for healthful labor, and the chow 
announced by a huge dinner bell is of 
the sturdy American farm type. 

Sports? Plenty — horseshoes, base- 
ball, volleyball, basketball, cards, cro- 
quet, deck tennis, and radio, The gym- 
nasium is a hay barn. Two nights a 
week the “family” treks to Brighton 
or near-by Howell to the movies. 

The home admits boys of all reli- 
gions. A bedroom has been converted 
into a small chapel. On Sunday, Prot- 
estants are taken to their own churches 
in near-by communities. 

Father Marcellus likes to think of 
the failure of the great European ex- 
periment as the best proof of the fu- 
tility of “iron-hand rule.” “It’s impos- 
sible to do a job on boys in six months 
that their own parents failed to do in 
17 years,” he says, “but one thing we 
can do is remove their mistakes as thor- 
oughly as possible. Take a boy away 
from his old haunts, give him a new 
job, and you have a new man in the 
making. No one here is a ‘prisoner.’ 
And if we succeed in rehabilitating 
only one wayward minor a year, Boys- 
ville is worth the sweat, tears, and toil 
it takes to keep going.” 

The boys are all “angels with dirty 
faces” to the priests, of course, but 
there is no coddling. Lectures and 
“other embarrassments” are sidetrack- 
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ed for an understanding diagnosis of 
problems which arise, followed by logi- 
cal reasoning. 

The Detroitjuvenile courts assign the 
wards to Boysville after consultation 
with the priests. The home accommo- 
dates 18, but there are only seven now 
since 10 have gone into the armed 
forces. 

“They’re innocent babes compared 
to the criminals at large in the world 
today,” Father Marcellus says. “Their 
only wrongs are stolen tires, maybe a 
stolen car, a rock heaved through a 
merchant’s window, or maybe a ‘lifted’ 
cigar box. Most of them never had 
proper homes or parental supervision. 
We try to give them that.” 

And how little has been the “home 
training” of these “wayward” boys! 
Consider the case of the lad who sawed 
the handle of the homestead broom to 
sweep under the kitchen table. Or the 
boy who flooded the second floor with 
water when he was told to mop the 
floor. Or the youth who cut the belt 
on the shop circular saw to get out of 
work, and endangered the lives of a 
half dozen fellow wards, 

“You see,” Father Marcellus ex- 
plains, “most of them simply have 
never been taught the difference be- 
tween right and wrong. They learn it 
here, and we nip blossoming criminal 
careers in the bud.” 

One of the worst cases was a 19-year- 
old roughneck picked up for tire steal- 
ing. Placed on probation, he came to 
Boysville, and promptly became the 
camp squealer. He stole $100 from the 
cook, ran away several times, and final- 
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ly, when called up for induction into 
the Army, escaped from the draft- 
board headquarters while Father Mar- 
cellus waited outside, 

He was one of the few incorrigibles, 
but there are better samples. Take the 
lad who, freed by a juvenile-court 
judge after stealing a car, sailed out 
of the courtroom and stole another be- 
fore the arresting officers who had de- 
livered him for trial were back at their 
stations. At Boysville, he became a 
model member. 

A fatherless boy whose mother “just 
didn’t give a hang” was considered a 
“lost cause” when he appeared at Boys- 
ville, But Father Marcellus discovered 
that all he wanted was to be somebody 
and made him the proud manager of 
a fruit stand which prospered with 
amazing speed. And out of the fruit 
stand came a new man. 


The spacious, well-kept lawn, the 
sparkling white house, and the neat, 
spotless interior you see at Boysville 
today are a far cry from the somewhat 
ramshackle old homestead the priests 
took over. All of-it represents months 
of labor, and grave, serious worry. 
Priests and boys pitched in to brace 
the trembling floors, to paper, paint, 
and clean up. Money was lacking then, 
and is today. 

Boysville depends mainly upon be- 
nevolent contributors for its existence, 
although there are money-raising af- 
fairs of various sorts which, unfortu- 
nately, raise hundreds instead of the 
thousands needed. There is food and 
equipment to be purchased, and a 
mortgage that saps up $75 a month, 
but some day a “Good Samaritan” will 
appear and Michigan’s budding “Boys? 
Town” will get a new lease on life. 


ele 
Effort Hopefully Wasted 


We had at last reached our pinpoint in the vast desert, and were ready 


to start our work, The mechanics started taking off usable parts from 
the wrecked airplanes, and four others of us appointed ourselves the 
official ditchdiggers of the day. We were all afraid of being strafed if the 
Germans came over and saw men working around the planes, and we 
wanted a nice ditch handy for diving into. The way to have a nice ditch 


is to dig one. We wasted no time. 


The day got hot, and we took off our shirts. One sweating soldier 
said, “Five years ago you couldn’t have got me to dig a ditch for $5 an 
hour. Now look at me. You can’t stop me digging ditches. I don’t even 
want pay for it; I just dig for love. And I sure do hope this digging today 
is all wasted effort; I never wanted to do useless work so badly in my 
life. Any time I get 50 feet from my home ditch you'll find me digging 
a new ditch and, brother, I ain’t joking. I love to dig ditches.” 

From Here is Your War by Ernie Pyle (Holt, 1943), 








Note for Advertisers 


By JOSEPH A. BREIG 


Condensed from a column* 


am not against advertising; I am 
for it. But I am all out against the 
abuses of advertising. I hate them, but 
in a Christian manner. The only hatred 
that is worth anybody’s time is good 
old Christian hatred, which hates the 
sin but not the sinner, 

People are always getting confused 
about this. They think it is a paradox, 
a mysterious doctrine which is maybe 
all right for some gigantic intellectual 
like St. Thomas Aquinas, but no good 
at all to us lowbrows. Now that, to use 
the butcher’s English, is baloney. Noth- 
ing could be more down-to-earth prac- 
ticable than this fine old Catholic phi- 
losophy. In fact, it shows us how to 
hate in the only effective way. And if 
you will just step a bit closer to my 
soapbox, I will tell you why. Because 
it is only when you love your fellow 
human beings like a saint that you can 
get down to the serious business of 
hating the things that make them in- 
human. 

Nobody can do a really good job of 
hating another man. We are all too 
much alike. As soon as we get busy 
hating a fellow, we begin to find out 
things about him, and we discover that 
he is not such a bad chap. We learn 
that he likes pretzels, or snores, or stays 
out too late at night, or has four chil- 
dren, or loves dogs; and the first thing 
we know we are saying to ourselves 


Bad taste, bad morals 


that he has many points in common 
with-us. Then we find that we are do- 
ing a second or third-rate job of hating 
him, and our day is practically ruined, 
because what we wanted was a good 
big spree of rip-snorting, double-dis- 
tilled, rough-and-tumble hatred. But 
the only way we-can have that is to 
hate the sin, not the man. 

Let us put it another way. Suppose 
you had a beautiful daughter, and she 
got the measles, would you start in to 
hate her? Not if you’re walking around 
without a strait jacket, you wouldn't. 
You would call a doctor to separate 
the measles from the child, not the 
child from the measles. You hate the 
measles, but you love the child. That 
way, you can keep the child and still 
have the pleasure of a real honest-to- 
goodness orgy of hatred. Because you 
can hate measles, or sin, like all get- 
out. 

That is just common sense. Yet there 
are people walking around outside of 
loony bins who will tell you that in- 
stead of hating the wrong done (for 
instance) by the Japanese we ought to 
hate the Japanese. 

Now you can have your choice, You 
can either get rid of the measles and 
keep the child, or you can get rid of 
the child and catch the measles your- 
self. You can either cure the Japanese, 
or you can catch what they have. And 


*If I May Say So in the Sunday Observer, P. O. Box 598, Pittsburgh, 30, Pa. Nov. 11, 1943. 
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the way to catch what they have is to 
start hating them; because if we hate 
them we will be full of cheap, counter- 
feit hatred ourselves, and then we will 
begin to love the wrong they are do- 
ing. We will have caught their measles, 
and the epidemic will be terrific. And 
we will have lost our opportunity for 
a real good snort of the only kind of 
hatred that is the goods. 

Now to get back to advertising, that 
is what I mean. I do not hate advertis- 
ing. I love it. And I love it enough to 
get as mad as a scorned woman over 
the way it is being abused and its effec- 
tiveness wrecked in this our cockeyed 
day. What I mean can be best illus- 
trated by the radio advertising, because 
that is more moronic, blatant, inane 
and insane, ill-advised, and repulsive 
than any other form I know of—and 
it is harder to escape. It is loud, bois- 
terous, ill-bred, impudent, braggart, 
intrusive, bumbling, rambunctious, 
cantankerous, overbearing, snobbish, 
bullying, arrogant, tyrannical, puerile, 
and hog-washish, 

You know very well that you would 
kick a peddler down the stairs if he 
ever stuck his foot in your door and 
started to talk to your wife, or even 
to you, as the average radio salesman 
talks into your living room. Why can’t 
aman work for a radio station with- 
out shouting at the top of his voice as 
if everybody listening were not only 
deaf, but dumb in the colloquial sense 
which means mattressed between the 
ears? Out of what violent ward did 
they get the chap who writes the intro- 


ductions or “theme songs” which are 
supposed to impress indelibly on your 
mind the name of some breakfast food 
or superdooper soap? They impress 
themselves indelibly on your mind, all 
right—so indelibly that you devote 
much of the rest of your life devising 
suitable tortures for anyone you ever 
catch buying the stuff. 

Why can’t newscasters, as they are 
called, simply tell us what happened 
without throwing a fit which in any 
decently-organized city would bring 
men with nets and padded handcuffs 
on the double-quick? And to pay some 
attention to the other extreme, why 
can’t they find someone to announce 
symphony programs or church services 
who doesn’t talk as if he had a mouth- 
ful of butter? 

I could go on about the radio until 
the trumpet of doom sounded, but I 
must pay my respects to some of the 
printed advertising: magazine, news- 
paper, billboard, handbill, and all the 
rest of it. I have only one real com- 
plaint there. Most of it is done with 
taste. But why can’t a man buy a bottle 
of beer or a pair of shoes without be- 
ing bombarded with intimate portions 
of feminine anatomy? I am just a poor, 
ordinary, everyday buyer who wants 
to spend his nickel and get a nickel’s 
worth. I am neither a surgeon, sculp- 
tor nor peeping Tom; and sometime 
I would like to see an advertisement 
of an automobile, just an automobile, 
without a bathing girl. Blessed if I 
wouldn’t be tempted to buy it, gas ra- 
tioning and all. 








Mother Confessor of Millions 


LEO P. WOBIDO, SJ. 


Condensed from the Queen’s Work* 


An estimated 10 million persons 
read Doris Blake’s daily do’s-and-dont’s 
to “Puzzled,” “Lonely,” “Miss Blue 
Eyes,” “Seventeen,” etc. Half a hun- 
dred metropolitan dailies carry An- 
toinette Donnelly’s beauty suggestions. 
Her daily chatter column written ex- 
clusively for “America’s largest news- 
paper” rivals the New Yorker’s crispy 
“Talk of the Town.” Her edited 
“Bright Sayings” column is admitted- 
ly the best of its kind. She composes 
her five-a-week radio scripts before 
breakfast. She has her own line of cos- 
metics on the market. Her 100-odd 
pamphlets cover practically every prob- 
lem she is asked about. She can hypno- 
tize a hall full of women on any of a 
score of subjects. And so on and so 
forth, 

The nation’s womenfolk are familiar 
with this “national psychological phe- 
nomenon”—the beauty oracle, mother 
confessor of millions, superb showman, 
spellbinder, editor, and ace reporter, 
But not many know the personality 
behind the names, the real Antoinette 
Donnelly, the family cook, gardener, 
musician, the mother and the devoted 
friend, the Catholic crusader for the 
home and the family. 

To get to know the real Antoinette 
Donnelly you’ve got to sit down across 
from her away from the hurly-burly of 
the newsroom and talk m out over an 


*3742 W. Pine Blvd., 
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The ink of human kindness 


afternoon cup of tea. I had this oppor- 
tunity, so I can tell you: Antoinette 
Donnelly has done the news-writing 
profession a favor. She is a credit to 
her outstanding Catholic family and 
its sterling Catholic faith, 

You would probably be as surprised 
as I was to learn that this world’s 
champion mail answerer (she answers 
quasi-personally more than 80% of her 
300,000 inquiries a year) once used to 
stuff her blouse with letters she had 
ruined while trying to type a single 
business letter for her first boss. Like- 
wise, to learn that the leading heart- 
and-beauty columnist Jaunched out on 
her career writing up building permits 
and incorporation notices forthe Amer- 
ican Lumberman Journal. 

“Two weeks after I started there,” 
she mused, “I boldly demanded a raise, 
and got it!” 

“But how did you get started in this 
love and beauty business?” 

“I was a sort of utility player around 
the Chicago Tribune office when Lil- 
lian Russell and Laura Jean Libbey 
conducted the two departments sepa- 
rately. Both used to call on me to read 
and answer letters addressed to them. 
After ghosting for a while, I took over 
Miss Russell’s beauty column under 
my own name, and later on Mrs. Lib- 
bey’s under a pseudonym. One day 
one of the ‘boys,’ a typical eigar-chew- 
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ing, derby-hatted beat man, tossed me 
a scrap of encouragement, ‘You're not 
an educated woman, Annie,’ he told 
me, ‘but you’re a good newspaperman, 
Stay with those two leading sports for 
ladies and you can’t miss.’ That was 
over 30 years ago.” 

“What made you choose the pseu- 
donym, Doris Blake?” 

“T wanted to disguise all nationality, 
so | drew up a list of first and last 
names that were distinctly American. 
Doris Blake seemed to be the likeliest 
combination.” 

Every confessor, psychiatrist, or so- 
cial worker knows that merely bring- 
ing a problem out into the open is half 
its remedy. Besides other equipment, 
a confessor needs a boundless faith in 
human nature and a fund of common 
sense, Antoinette Donnelly has added 
to these natural qualifications constant 
study and personal research which has 
taken her through psychology, physi- 
ology, chemistry, sociology, even moral 
theology, as well as up and down the 
country and across the Atlantic. Says 
she, “If the Blake department serves 
only for a despair depot, an exhaust 
Where people can let off steam, to 
where some ‘lone, lorn creetur’ can turn 
for help, I feel I’ve done something 
useful. If the Donnelly department 
offers some ugly duckling a little ray of 
hope, then it’s worth its ink.” 

Yet Antoinette Donnelly would be 
filled with crimson confusion if anyone 
thought for a moment that she con- 
siders herself the lady Solomon on love 
matters or the final word on looks, 
clothes, grooming, and deportment. 


Her style is pointed and pungent, 
her realism kindly, e.g.: “Dear friend: 
If you continue to see and believe this 
polygamous gentleman, you are prov- 
ing nothing except that you put a fairly 
low price on yourself. See if it isn’t 
forbidden fruit that fires your some- 
what wobbly imagination! That’s what 
we think ails you, sister.” To an ambi- 
tious beauty seeker requesting to know 
the chief ingredient in a certain expen- 
sive beauty preparation, she wrote, “It 
has a soap-and-water base.” 

Her astonishing headlines usually 
click, for example: “Miss 17 Would 
Quit School to Wed Gent 27! Insane? 
Yes!” And her pamphlet titles are 
equally punchy: Wisdom for Widows, 
Ain't Love Gland?, etc. 

Antoinette Donnelly doesn’t display 
her religion, but it is as deep as that 
of her Irish immigrant parents and her 
two nun sisters. She has departed from 
the heart columnists of the Beatrice 
Fairfax-Dorothy Dix stripe, especially 
on questions of divorce and birth con- 
trol. Her thoroughly Catholic view- 
point on marriage and the family has 
never relaxed nor slackened nor com- 
promised. 

“T haven’t a shred of piety in mre,” 
remarked Antoinette self-deprecating- 
ly. “The rest of my family and my 
daughters seem to have it all.” But a 
mutual friend told me how she re- 
sourcefully fits her private devotions 
into a rigid 14-hour working day. She 
makes a novena in a couple of hours 
by successively visiting nine shrines. 

Like Father Lord, whose work she 
admires greatly, Antoinette picks up 
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much of her material “along the way” 
from sermons, reading, and conversa- 
tion with her Catholic friends. Recent- 
ly she did two columns on her pastor’s 
challenging remark to the congrega- 
tion: “How long ago is it since you 
rolled up the front-room rug and let 
the kiddies dance?” More recently she 
devoted an entire column to discussing 
the Oucen’s Work pamphlet, A Salute 
to the Men in the Service. 

Before we wound up our visit, I put 
several questions to her: “Do you ever 
advise young women to model for a 
living?” 

“Some of them, sometimes.” 

“To take up a stage career?” 

“Yes, but not to begin in New 
York.” 

“How about Hollywood?” 

“I once advised a mother whose 
daughter was to leave shortly for a 
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screen test to poison her the night be- 
fore.” 

“What’s the best preparation for spe- 
cialty newspaper writing?” 

“Writing. Write everything: news 
stories, features, editorials, scenarios, 
fiction, verse, drama, radio script, ads, 
letters, diaries, even music.” 

Her daughter Mary, by the way, 
after finishing high school at Our Lady 
of the Lake Academy, Newburgh, 
N. Y., begged her mother to put in a 
plug for her at the New York Daily 
News. 

“Just put on your low heels and 
start plugging for yourself, just as I 
had to do,” was ma’s motherly come- 
back. 

Mary did, and landed a job the next 
day with a rival publisher. After two 
weeks on the job she applied for a 
raise, and got it! 


For Us All 


Whatever the attitude of scientists may be, their international influence is 








beyond question. An American soldier wounded in the Far East owes his life 
to the Japanese scientist, Kitasato, who isolated the bacillus of tetanus, A Rus- 
sian soldier saved by blood transfusion is indebted to Land-Steiner, an Austrian. 
A German soldier is shielded from typhoid fever with the help of a Russian, 
Metchnikoff; a Dutch Marine in the East Indies is protected from malaria be- 
cause of the experiments of an Italian, Grassi; while a British aviator in North 
Africa escapes death from surgical infection because a Frenchman, Pasteur, 
and a German, Koch, elaborated a new technique. In peace as in war, we are 
all beneficiaries of the scientists of every nationality. From birth to death we 
are surrounded by an invisible host—the spirits of men who never thought in 
terms of flags or boundary lines and who never served a lesser cause than the 
welfare of mankind. M. L. Kunda in the New Review (May 43). 











Corporal work of mercy, organized 


Doctors like to understate things. 
But today doctors everywhere glorify 
the work of the volunteer Red Cross 
nurse’s aides. At first, nurses looked 
askance at the aides, but now say they 
are indispensable. The patients say, 
“They are a blessing.” 

A hospital ward in the early morn- 
ing hours presents a dreary picture. 
But the hospital bed is the patient’s 
home, and hospital routine is his life. 
The noises from the street drift up and 
away like clouds. The honking of a 
horn, the thin voices of children at 
play, the distant rumbling of the city 
briefly recall the remote world outside. 

Limply, languidly, you await the 
nurse. And then she stands there. You 
know she is a volunteer Red Cross 
nurse’s aide, from the blue pinafore 
apron with its full skirt, starched little 
blue-and-white cap, and white blouse 
boasting the Red Cross emblem on the 
blue background of the OCD insignia. 
She wears the shining Red Cross pin. 
“Bluebirds,” some patients call the 
nurse’s aides. But if the pin and em- 
blem were missing, you would still 
know. There is that same look to them 
all, young or middle-ish—something 
as shining as the slanting sun lighting 
the darkness of a deep pool. One ap- 
proaches you diffidently, with a sweet, 
serious face, and you know that you 
are her first case, that she has just been 
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Volunteer Angels 


By NANETTE KRAMER 
Condensed from Hygeia* 


capped and assigned to the hospital. 

The other men in the ward look up, 
appreciatively, as men look at any 
pretty girl. Many whistle; it is mild 
sport with them. Her face flushes. She 
looks around at each one saucily, femi- 
nine, and now sure of herself. 

“You boys aren’t so sick!” she says, 

A laugh ripples through the room, 
She understands us all. It is a ten-bed 
ward. Temperature. Pulse. Respira- 
tion. Bath. Soothing hands deftly ban- 
ish kinks. Cool, clean sheets are ex- 
pertly smoothed into place. 

The room is no longer cheerless and 
dour with the thoughts of the dreary, 
tortured night. This girl has cleared 
the air with her freshness, workman- 
like busyness, and spirit of sympathy 
that glows as she gently helps to lift 
and turn her patient. There is a glass 
of water for this one, the morning 
newspaper for that fellow in the next 
bed; she helps the old gent over there 
into a wheel chair. “So—” she says, as 
he eases down into the comfort of the 
pillows. 

The work of a nurse’s aide is hard. 
Everything she does must be and is 
on a level with the best professional 
nursing standards. Her work is bed- 
side nursing care. It is doing the rou- 
tine tasks taken for granted by doctors 
and nurses but which are an unex- 
plored world to the nonprofessional. 
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The period of instruction lasts only 
80 hours, 35 of which are devoted to 
study and demonstration. The remain- 
ing 45 are actual work with patients. 
At the end of this period she receives 
her cap and is officially graduated. She 
is then assigned to a hospital, and she 
earns her first white stripe by an addi- 
tional 150 hours of work. At this point, 
the nurse’s aide can consider herself a 
veteran. A trained nurse spends three 
years in study and hospital work be- 
fore she finally becomes a graduate 
nurse. 

The aim of a nurse’s aide is to help 
in this wartime emergency in the care 
of the sick. This yearning is not only 
the first requirement; it is the second, 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth require- 
ment, It is the will to do. That is why 
they come, and that is why they stick. 
It is the feeling of the individual for 
a fellow human being. It is the ideal 
of the Red Cross. 

Technically, a nurse’s aide can be 
18 years old or 50 years young, but 
if she is over 50 and capable and 
healthy, she may apply and be accepted 
for Nurse’s Aide. She must be either 
an American citizen or a friendly alien. 
She must have a high-school education 
or its equivalent. She must pass certain 
physical requirements, and be able to 
“take it.” She serves without pay. She 
works under the supervision of a regis- 
tered nurse. She pledges herself to serve 
for the duration of the need for her 
work, 

A class assembling for its first day’s 
instruction looks much like a group of 
inductees shuffling off to their first 
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camp. You would not recognize the 
same women 80 hours of work later, 

The majority are housewives, busi- 
ness and career girls. The nurse’s aide 
is the woman who is at the hospital 
all day and goes home to prepare a 
dinner for her family of eight. The 
woman who gets up at 6 A.M. in order 
to do her housework and report to the 
hospital for duty at 9. The girl who 
leaves her office after a hot day to don 
her uniform. The college girl who has 
refused a date, so she can give her six 
hours on a Saturday night. The teach- 
er who spends her free day at the hos- 
pital. Many also are women of the 
leisure class. The group most needed 
now are volunteers who will serve in 
the morning hours, when the vast rou- 
tine of hospital care is most intense, 
Night duty is being well cared for by 
girls who work days. 

A person who enters Nurse’s Aide 
must realize that of all the volunteer 
services this is the most disciplined. 
Her responsibility is to do as she has 
been taught and to adapt herself to the 
methods of the hospital in which she 
works. She learns to understand the 
limitations of her training. She knows 
that the work that has been entrusted 
to her is always under the supervision 
of a head nurse, and that what she does 
is performed according to the highest 
nursing standards, 

She learns what to do, and even 
more important, what not to do. She 
has a bible of must-nots which spell 
in her language self-discipline. Here 
are her commandments: 

She does not give any medication, 
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nor does she give hypodermics. That 
is up to the nurse under whom she 
works. 

She must not do anything nonpro- 
fessional, such as telling her personal 
affairs or those of her patients, or criti- 
cizing the hospital. She must never be 
careless in her work or her person. She 
must do as the individual hospital re- 
quests her to do within the limits of 
her training. 

Her first duty is bedside care, which 
means that her job is to make her 
patient comfortable. An uncomfortable 
patient is made ill both in body and 
mind by the untidy aspect of a messy 
room, cigarette butts, unemptied ash 
trays, strewn papers, uncared for flow- 
ers. The bed in which he has restlessly 
tossed is rumpled and hot. He lies 
there powerless over the indignity of 
his illness, unable to care for himself. 
And that is where the nurse’s aide 
walks in and takes charge and magi- 
cally restores order. 

At 3 o’clock one afternoon a gaso- 
line truck ran into a viaduct in Chi- 
cago. The crash of the accident brought 
people from all over the neighborhood 
running to the scene. There must have 
been 50 men trying to extricate the 
driver, when the truck exploded. Great 
flames belched forth death and destruc- 
tion. 

Twenty men were horribly burned. 
Twenty men who only a few seconds 
before were going about their normal 
aflairs of the day. A mass of burned 
flesh. They were rushed to the Lo- 
retto hospital. Frantic summonses for 
nurse's aides. A senior aide who tells 
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the story called aides she knew were 
on a well-earned vacation; aides could 
not be taken from their regular assign- 
ments. One young woman was just 
ready to leave town to visit her hus- 
band at camp. Another was planning 
a large dinner party that evening. 
“Where do I go? Where do I report?” 
Not one refused. Thirty-seven aides 
were at the hospital within an hour. 

The emergency lasted a week. One 
morning a nurse’s aide disappeared for 
a short time during her duties, Return- 
ing, she approached the bed of one of 
the most severely injured. 

“Sam,” she said, “I have just been 
to Mass, and I received Communion 
for you.” 

“Then I know Ill get well,” an- 
swered the man gratefully, looking up 
at her. 

This nurse’s aide had brought spir- 
itual comfort and healing to the sick 
man. Kindness and humaneness like 
this make the aides the angels they are. 

The range of work and area of ac- 
tivities of a nurse’s aide are as varied 
as the numerous hospitals and clinics 
to which they are sent. Hospitals differ 
in their methods of performing routine 
duties. Adaptability to meet an emer- 
gency or hospital situation is a neces- 
sary qualification of an aide. This is 
usually acquired by rotation to the va- 
rious wards. The head of volunteer 
services at a huge city hospital says, 
“The patients become so attached to 
the nurse’s aides that sometimes it 
seems necessary to anesthetize the pa- 
tients when we switch an aide from 
one ward to another.” 
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_A usual day in the surgical ward: 
67 patients, two nurse’s aides and one 
head nurse care for all these women. 
‘An aide is giving a mouth wash when 
she notices blood in the emesis basin. 
Realizing that this is unusual she gives 
it to the nurse. It is sent to the labora- 
tory, and a hemorrhage is discovered 
and checked in time. 

“Children are the best little sports in 
the world.” Any aide who works in 
a children’s hospital or ward will say 
this. She must like and understand 
children to work successfully with 
them. The supervisor teaches her how 
to be intelligent in her observation of 
children, how to select toys for the sick 
child, and also to be tactful with the 
parents, 

Today, most hospitals are struggling 
under the handicap of half the usual 
nursing staff. The highly technical 
skills that a trained nurse learns in 
her three years of study must be ap- 
plied only by a trained nurse. The han- 
dling of sterile equipment, the prep- 
aration of fluids for injections, the 
operating-room details—these and a 
thousand other duties must be per- 
formed by the registered nurse. That 
leaves much of the bedside nursing 
care to the Red Cross nurse’s aide. 

Thousands who stream into the clin- 


ics and dispensaries are assisted by 
nurse’s aides. They weigh and dress 
children, drape patients for the doc- 
tor’s examination, keep the clinic in 
good order, and take care of equip- 
ment and supplies. 

The war has given birth to another 
vital need: the blood bank. Here is 
highly specialized work, for the per- 
sons who come to give blood are not 
sick. They are well and healthy but 
ofttimes scared. 

People at the blood bank are all 
lined up in chairs for their turns. The 
nurse’s aide marks down pulse and 
temperature, another takes the blood 
count. The nurses take the blood, and 
doctors are on duty to supervise and 
assist. And over all is a spirit of gaiety 
with an undertone of courage. The 
pint of blood is the gift of life. Every- 
one feels right about it, the doctors; 
nurses and aides, and most of all, the 
donor, 

The blood bank also maintains mo- 
bile units, 

As the need for nurses increases, new 
duties are being added to the work of 
the aide. Only in a real democracy 
could such a service flourish. Here peo- 
ple are persons, each one deserving 
care and consideration and sympathy. 
Here is democracy at work. 
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Normally your copy of the Carnortc Drersr should arrive on the first day 
of the new month. If it comes late, it is because wartime transportation difi- 
culties have delayed it. Also, wartime paper shortage and a government order 
cause us to print fewer eopies than last year. So pass your copy along to some 


friend, 
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Play holds up @ mirror 


| The story begins with my speak- 


ing at downtown Fordham to the So- 
dality of Our Lady, one noon hour 
some years ago. 

I talked of the Green Revolution, 


| and how Lenin had said that there 


could be no revolution without a theo- 
ry of revolution, and how students had 


| taken a vital part in movements in 
| other countries, and how the Fordham 
| students could not only be studying 


the theory of the Green Revolution, 


| but also be participants, spreading 
| Catholic periodicals and pamphlets as 
| communists did. I pointed out how, in 
| times of change, newspapers were al- 
| ways suppressed; how Trotsky was 
| first sent to Siberia for distributing 


leaflets outside a factory in Odessa. (I 
indulged in these radical examples not 
only because of my former communist 
associations, but because it makes the 
students feel the more keenly their 
own complacent attitude of taking 
things for granted.) 

I finished by asking the students to 
do as much as they could in spreading 
Catholic periodicals by leaving them 
in subways, buses, trains, on their way 
to and from school, and also to fa- 
miliarize themselves with what was 
going on by reading them. 

During the question period a young 
girl in the rear raised her hand. “I’m 
not a Fordham student, and I’m not a 


Tobacco Road 


By DOROTHY DAY 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 


Sodality member,” she said. “I’m Miss 
Hunter, an actress in Tobacco Road.” 
There was the same kind of stunned 
silence that always ensues when I 
speak of Lenin or Trotsky as an ex- 
ample to be followed. Peter Maurin 
believes in the technique of surprise. 
He thinks people need to be startled, 
but I wonder sometimes if we don’t 
startle them too much. There was no 
doubt about it though, the audience 
certainly had listened to every word. 
“T came here because I saw the meet- 
ing advertised,” she said, “and I waat- 
ed to learn more about the Catholic 
Worker. | first got a copy a few months 
ago on a very cold day, up on 42nd St. 
I’d passed the fellow who sold the pa- 
per many times before, and thought 
how undignified it was for a Catholic 
paper to be hawked on the street like 
that, just as though it were a commu- 
nist or a Judge Rutherford sheet. But 
it was so cold that I felt sorry for the 
fellow who sold it, and bought a copy.. 
“And when I read it, I enjoyed it so; 
I could understand every bit of it. I de- 
cided I'd spread it around as much as 
possible. So I made it my job to go to 
all the houses in my parish, from door 
to door, and ask them whether they 
wanted to subscribe to the Sunday 
Visitor, or the Catholic Worker.1 gave 
them their choice, but I made them 
take one paper. I did that every month 


*386 4th Ave, New York City, 16. Nov. 26, 1943. 
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all winter. And I liked the Catholic 
Worker so much myself, because it 
deals with people who are poor, that I 
took it for every member of the cast of 
Tobacco Road.” 

She added a little sadly, a little 
apologetically, “Of course there is an 
awful lot of profanity in the play, and 
a lot of wickedness. But I pray for 
those poor people.” 

Ruth Byrnes was there and we were 
going to have lunch together after- 
ward, with one of the priests. We were 
both touched and charmed by Miss 
Hunter and invited her to go with us. 
She was a completely natural person 
and we enjoyed the luncheon very 
much. She had not so much sympathy 
with some aspects of the Catholic 
Worker, the women’s House of Hos- 
pitality, for instance, 

“TI worked like a dog myself,” she 
told us, “so I don’t see why any wom- 
an cannot get a job doing housework 
or something like that. If a woman is 
not lazy she can always find a home. In 
between stock-company jobs, I always 
took what I could get, housework or 
anything else.” She told us that she 
was married, had a child, and had 
built a home with her earnings from 
Tobacco Road, and that she was going 
to give up her job soon. 

Also she invited Ruth and me to see 
the show. Neither of us had ever had 
any intention of seeing it, but we ac- 
cepted her offer of seats, so one evening 
that week we found ourselves in about 
the sixth row, listening to about as sad 
a play as any one could conceive. 

What was most horrible was the au- 


dience. They laughed with delight at 
every obscenity; and they howled in 
shocked amazement at the bawdy mis- 
sionary woman, at the antics of the 
harelipped girl (Miss Hunter). When 
there was nothing to eat but a turnip, 
they shouted with laughter over the 
hunger portrayed. When a Negro was 
killed, and one of the Southerners said, 
“It’s only a nigger,” they laughed at 
that. They laughed at incest and lech- 
ery and hunger and death. And the av- 
dience was not just Broadway, but peo- 
ple from all over the country. 

After the performance we went back 
to Miss Hunter’s dressing room. There 
was a picture of the Sacred Heart on 
the wall. She had made tea for us, and 
there was a box of little cookies which 
she had made herself. “Well, I could 
see how shocked you were,” she said 
sadly, as she got herself into her 
clothes. “It is awful, isn’t it? It started 
out as a pretty serious show, but every 
time some line got a laugh, we had to 
step up the action, play up the aspect 
that the audience wanted. I’ve always 
taken that show seriously. I’ve prayed 
for those poor ones. They have one ap- 
petite they can satisfy, and only one, 
and they satisfy it the only way they 
can. They are hungry and godfor- 
saken. Even their land is being taken 
from them, worn out as it is. They 
have nothing left but sex. They are a 
degraded lot and there’s lots of poor 
like that too, and who are we to be 
passing judgment? Perhaps it always 
was bawdy. But also it was a serious 
play. It was the audience that made it 
what it is.” 
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The Bayou People of Louisiana 


Bases of culture 


South Louisiana of the Bayous, closed away 


1 from the rest of the country by a natural but 


intricate network of waterways, has retained 
the religion of the Acadians and all their 


| sturdy French virtues. Here are two pictures 
| of how they live. 


BLESSING OF THE SHRIMP FLEET 


wii ® a . 
Deus Ul dividens aquas ab ari- 
1 q 


3 ” 
da. 


The words echoed on this August 
morning over the softly agitated waves 
where the two bayous converged, God, 
who had separated sea from land, was 


being asked once again to grant favor 


ito those who follow the water. Two 
) thousand years earlier, the first Chris- 


tians thus blessed the ships they sent 
Centuries 
later, off the Normandy and Brittany 
coasts, French peasant-fishermen knelt 
while their priests intoned the same 
words, In coastal Louisiana, with rites 
that have changed little through the 
years, the Church of Rome was be- 
stowing its blessing on the shrimp fleet. 

We had risen before dawn, the Bou- 


across the Mediterranean. 


| dreaux and I, and everybody had help- 
| ed stow things into the family lugger, 
the Jeune Fille. Yesterday Papa Bou- 
| dreaux and the boys had put the last 
j touches on the shining vessel, after 
| days of scouring and painting it with 


white and green, Like all the Bou- 
dreaux neighbors, we had our line of 


| small colored flags flying in the breeze, 


By HARNETT T. KANE 


Condensed from a book* 


nets newly tarred, and all the family 
arranged on deck, in chairs from the 
kitchen, or likewise disposed beneath 
the canvas, so that we would not be 
boiled red as crawfish in the sun. The 
girls were in crisp blue taffeta, Papa 
had on his best starched khaki pants, 
and Maman and Grand’mére wore 
their stiff black bonnets. For an hour 
now we had moved along lakes and in- 
lets and other waters, crowding among 
hundreds of others on the same route, 
waving bonjour as we went, 

“Comment ¢a va?” 

“Pas much.” Maman shrugged to 
her friend. 

“Allo, Allo!” All the Héberts were 
calling to us from an adjoining boat. 

“A goo-ood year, you say, Martin? 
Watch out for your baby!” 

Jean-Jacques, starting to roll toward 
the edge of the deck, was caught before 
he went far, and Maman turned to lec- 
ture the two sisters. But by this time 
we were at the landing, and Maman 
had to store up her feeling. Others, 
4000 or so of them, had arrived, and 
Mass had started. From the place we 
chose we could see and hear every- 
thing. Under the oak at the edge of the 
shore the mothers’ society of the con- 
gregation had set up a white altar, 
with flowers from the woods. Dwarfed 
by the girth of the great tree was a 
miniature organ, connected to a sound 


. *The Bayous of Louisiana. 1943. William Morrow & Co., New York City. 340 pp. $3.50. 
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truck. On other days the oak-lined 
spread of green was a picnic ground; 
now it became a cathedral, the arched 
branches making up the groins. The 
crowd, seated on the grounds, half in 
shadow, half in sunlight, turned to the 
Archbishop in his golden chasuble and 
tall miter, a resplendent figure against 
an unwonted background, the darting 
silver of the water, the green and 
lavender of the hyacinths, the slow 
movement of an occasional boat. 

Incense floated up about the drip- 
pirg gray moss, as the prelate, taking 
up his sermon, recalled that the dis- 
ciples of Christ were fishermen of Gali- 
lee. Through the night, at the lake, 
they cast in vain. Then He told them 
to try once more, and lo! the nets came 
heavily loaded. Now there would be 
days when you, too, would cast your 
nets without success. Be not discour- 
aged; His all-seeing eye will be on you. 
And in the storm, when your boat 
tosses like a thin leaf, hold firm. 

Papa Boudreaux was a solemn man 
that day. From the beginning of my 
visit with the family, a week earlier, he 
had told me of the hard and perilous 
days ahead. This and that man, as care- 
ful as he, had never been seen after a 
trip. A slip off a wet deck, a sudden 
sickness so far out. Maman, perspiring 
in a dress that was too tight, had also 
lost her usual jollity; she held firmly to 
the baby in her arms and her lips mov- 
ed. Who knew whose man would be 
next? Grand’mére, who had describ- 
ed how three of hers—her husband 
and those two boys—had not returned, 
now loaked toward her son. On how 
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many more occasions would she her- 
self be on the lugger? Seventy-eight 
years is a long time. 

The Mass ended. The greatest mo- 
ments were to come. A rush to the 
boats. Those who had stayed on the 
water gesticulated to the others to row 
back in a hurry, while some stepped, 
not without permission, across the 
closely packed vessels that stretched far 
out. Chanting the Litany of the Saints, 
the Archbishop, his assistants, and the 
altar boys were moving across the 
grass to the bank and to the vessel that 
waited there. For the rest of the year 
this was an oyster barge; today, newly 
whitened, a small cross at its top, it was 
transformed. Slowly it moved toward 
a central position, and on the 200 or so 
luggers, hearts began to beat faster. 

Most of the others looked toward us, 
and nudged and pointed. For Papa 
Boudreaux had been chosen this year 


for the supreme honor; his hull would 


be the first to be touched by the sancti- 
fied water. (Two men had a fist fight 
the previous week, before the selection 
was made.) My friend Boudreaux, at 


the wheel, was peering now for the | 


signal. It came, and the murmur of the 
crowd grew louder for a moment, and 
then ended. Mon Dieu! Maman put 
her hand to her mouth; the motor 
would not start. We sat frozen. The 
eldest boy, the forthright Jules, said, 
“What a time,” and Maman hushed 
him. Everybody prayed. Ah, there it 
was; the lugger slipped forward. As 
we approached the Archbishop, al 
dropped to their knees, heads lowered. 
The prelate dipped his aspergillum 
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into the container of holy water and 
lifted it high. As the boat passed, the 
drops fell on the scrubbed deck, on the 
nets, on the shoulders of the nearest 
ones. The baby was intrigued by the 
sparkling spots, and dipped her finger 
wonderingly into one of them. Maman 
pulled her back; and we were on our 
way. 

Ours was also the first boat in the 
procession that formed. The others 
took place behind us as each was 
blessed, and we moved up the long 
waterway, crowds watching and wav- 
ing: the Sea Dream, the Normandie, 
the Barbara Coast, the Little Hot Dog, 
the God Bless America, the Madame 
of 0. The water march over, we re- 
turned to the oak grove, where the pro- 
prietor had the party ready. 

Today was more than a religious oc- 
casion; it was the great social day of 
the bayous. On both sides were long 
boards resting on wooden supports, 
with newspapers covering the tables 
thus formed, Men hobbled out of the 
kitchen with tall buckets, pungent, 
steaming, early shrimp by the unlimit- 
ed pounds, “Shrimp for all,” read the 
sign, and the sign was literally true. 
Enough shrimp were emptied over the 
newspapers, to be shelled and eaten at 
the participants’ will, for the rest of the 
day and for the night as well. Shrimp 
for lunch, shrimp for dinner; and for 
many, including the Boudreaux and 
me, there had been shrimp for break- 
fast, too. (Fried with potatoes, they 
start a day surprisingly well, though I 
wonder what the dietitians would say 


about it.) 
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During a lull in the day’s events, the 
dancing and the games, I was taken to 
the cooking room by the proprietor. It 
was a lesson in mass production, and 
an introduction to the inferno. In the 
center was a former sugar-house kettle, 
supported by a brick base into which 
piles of wood were being thrust. The 
holder was filled to the brim with the 
shellfish, coral-hued in their cooked 
state. From them rose up billows of 
steam, peppery and aromatic. Five 
helpers stirred, dumped, removed, and 
kept the fire going, and they seemed 
entirely unaffected by the heat; but I 
had to leave after a moment of it. The 
owner told of the day’s schedule in fig- 
ures that sounded astronomical: gal- 
lons, hampers, pounds of red and 
green pepper, salt, onions, lemons, bay 
leaf, cloves. He did not tell everything; 
he had to keep the secret of his mix- 
ture. People came from all around on 
Saturday for his sea food, he explained, 
They got ail they wanted, as many 
plates as each could consume, and free, 
to go with what they bought for 
drinks, Above my sneezing, the effect 
of the condiments, I heard him say, as 
he smiled, “It is not an expenditure. It 
is an investment.” 

Tue Famity at Home 

No bayou crop is more productive 
than that of children. The people of 
Lafourche believe in large families, 
and they practice what they believe. A 
British official in Canada once set 
down his wonder at the “great increase 
of those people” who, he said, were 
“like Noah’s progeny, spreading them- 
selves over the face of the province.” In 
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Louisiana, the rate of growth did not 
slacken. Seven or eight children—that 
is a moderate blessing. Ten, and all 
know that God is smiling. A husband 
and wife with only one—a shrug. 
None? C'est triste. Such unfortunates 
will adopt others whenever they can, 
and they will be mainaines and par- 
rains on every side. Adoptions, inci- 
dentally, are not confined to the child- 
less; often they occur among families 
that seem rather adequately provided 
for in this respect. I met a couple with 
12 of their own who had taken in four 
more. The husband explained, “My 
wife, he didn’ have no more in ten 
year. The house didn’ seem right with- 
out lil’ one.” 

Classic Acadian records tell of fami- 
lies of 24, 22, and 21, “not counting 
those that didn’t live.” Households of 
today reach 18 and 20 in well-cele- 
brated instances. Before me I have 
birth certificates of friends who live 
near the town of Thibodaux. The 
wife is 43; the husband is 47. They 
have been married 25 years, and their 
children number 16 to date. Three of 
the latter have married; the original 
couple has eight grandchildren. The 
first pére and mére expect to have more 
children as well as grandchildren. 
How many would they want? “Why a 
man should set a limit for heself?” the 
father asks back. A bayou family needs 
a lot of beds, as the Broussards, my 
friends of the middle Lafourche, ex- 
plained. It is usually the major house- 
hold problem. There was not a room 
in their house, including the kitchen, 
that did not have one or two sleeping 
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places, upright ones, or mattresses on 
the floor; as a last resort, a bed was 
moved on the galerie, to be pulled in 
when it rains. Lafourche emphasizes 
this abundance with a saying, “Stand 
anywhere on the bayou, throw a brick, 
and you'll hit a child.” But then run 
from his Papa and Maman! 

It is in the naming of the young that 
the Acadian heart is joyous. The task 
is assumed with verve and resource. | 
was with the Broussards when twins, a 
boy and a girl, arrived, and I watched 
the process of selection of the names. 
Every member of the family had a 
thought; after 20 minutes of collective 
pandemonium, Papa said, “Everybody 
shut up,” and he went to the Book of 
Saints, What they were reaching for, 
it soon became clear, was a worthy but 
obscure character or two with a lush 
combination of letters. Somehow, none 
in the book seemed to do. Soon the 
family was canvassing Greek mythol- 
ogy, listening impatiently, if hopefully, 
to the suggestions of friends, to the one 
the postmaster had mentioned; and I 
heard mention of many of the names 
that have spread luxuriantly over 
South Louisiana: Télesphore, Télé- 
maque, Ulysses, Félicité, Alcibiade, 
Achille, Sylvain, Anatole, Honoré, 
Ursin, Lezin, Symphorion, Homére, 
Ovid and Ovide, Onésiphore, Oné- 
zime, Elodie, Cléophas, Artreman, 
Cénas, Cedonie, Sidonie, Euphémie, 
Pelagie, Désirée, Sosthéne, Epami 
nonde, Aristide, Philoméne, Nysida, 
Aspasie, L’Odias, Peigneur, Emilite, 


Dévince, Elia, Elias. Match them, # | 


you can. I remember Fortier, the hi- 
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torian, who found an Acadian youth 
who answered to the musical call of 
Duradon, with five sisters known as 
Enyoné, Méridié, Ozéina, Elfig, and 
Fronie; and, in another case, a father 
who called his son (presumably with 
a mixture of awe and affection) Deus; 
his daughter, logically, Deussa. 

But the Broussards were still argu- 
ing. I was called upon for contribu- 
tions; at the moment I could think 
only of Ametilia (so one of the men 
who told me of buried treasure had 
called his wife), and, weakly, of my 
own first name. I was thanked; but it 
was obvious that these were lacking in 
the proper lyric note. At last the choice 
was made: Cledimir for the boy, Meli- 
cert for the girl. I had to agree that 
both were on the superb side. 

The most dazzling feats of nomen- 
clature are those in which a family sets 
itself a goal in uniformity and never 
loses sight of it. A letter or a syllable is 
chosen, and names must conform, re- 
gardless of whether such names exist 
in any language. Down Lafourche I 
learned of four children: Carm, Car- 
mel, Carmelite, Carmadelle. From 
Fortier came a classic case: Valmir, 
Valmore, Valsin, Valcour, Valerien. 
Others have told of the resourceful 
Mayards of Abbeville, in the O line. 
Their children were Odile, Odelia, 
Odalia, Olive, Oliver, Olivia, Ophelia, 
Odelin, Octave, Octavia, Ovide, One- 
sia, Olite, Otta, Omea, and Opta. The 
father was Lastie Mayard; the mother, 
Perpetuée, Some Louisianians look 
knowing and say that such eccentrici- 
ties are no more, It is pleasant to report 
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that only six months ago I came upon 
this procession: Rita, Reus, Rena, 
Rayo, Rayance, Ray John, Regile, 
Raybe, Rhea, Raymal, and Ramide. I 
saw them, me. 

Despite all this effort, the grandilo- 
quent name is soon forgotten. Prac- 
tically everyone on the bayou has his 
“z’ name,” his nickname. A man with- 
out one—he must be a cold fish. The 
“t’ name” is a sign of friendship, of 
affection, and, sometimes, of realistic 
description, of some foible or failing. 
Among the Broussards, Maman, chris- 
tened Eulalie, was Chute; Papa, who 
was Edouard-Auguste, was Dede: Val- 
entine was Ba; Pierre, Ta-Tase; and 
others were Sa-Son, La-La, Ti-Ti, 
Noo-Noo, and Coe, 

Two Jeans lived near the Broussards, 
Years ago the neighbors hit on a way 
to distinguish them. One went often 
into the trapping country, and his legs 
were dark and sunburned. The other 
was, as Papa Broussard put it, a “pink- 
leg fellow.” The dialect word for hoof 
is patie. The first has become Jean 
Patte-Noire; the second, Jean Patte- 
Rouge. A clumsy fellow was called Pa- 
tate (potato); a towhead, Coton. An- 
other, it was claimed, was so lazy that 
he would not cut lumber for himself, 
but pulled off loose bark; he was Bois 
Sec (dead wood). One accused years 
ago of taking a bunch of bananas never 
had opportunity to forget; he was, for- 
evermore, Felix Banane. He will have 
the name for life, and, I would guess, 
beyond. I found on one tombstone, 
“Here rests Albert Po-Po Thobodaux”; 
and others are like it, 
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Even the bayou father, though he 
can tell quickly the “#’ name” of each 
of his children, may take long to re- 
member the name he gave his child for 
Baptism. One of the Broussard uncles 
started off well when I asked the 
names of his children: “Ta-Tasse, 
thas’ Onesiphore; Crevi (écrevisse, for 
crawfish), thas’ Théophile; Minette 
(kitten), that our name for Amélie. 
And Gaffe, here—now, Gaffe, I know 
his name as well as my own.” He had 
to turn to his wife, “Tay-Yay, whas’ 
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Gaffe for-true name?” In that connec- 
tion I learned that the dates of birth, 
when there are so many, are impos- 
sible of recollection. For records some- 
one puts them down in a book; but 
for everyday purposes the family has a 
simple way of telling the approximate 
time by the season of the year. “Noo- 
Noon, he came in the middle of that 
sugar freeze; eh, but that was a night, 
Maman? And Boo, you were suppose 
to come with the cane, but you arrive 
with the cotton, you rascal.” 


Life has taught us that love does not consist in gazing at each other, but 
in looking outward together in the same direction. 


Antoine De Saint Exupéry quoted in the Ladies’ Home Journal (Dec. *43). 
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Quantity and Quality 


In the Ecole Supérieure de Pédagogie Familiale at Montreal, 32 of the pupils 
are nuns, healthy, brainy women, chosen as best among hundreds of others in 
their various communities throughout Quebec. In view of the widespread con- 
tention that quality and quantity seldom are found to co-exist in a family, a 
survey was made to determine the average size of the families from which these 
32 superior specimens came, Here is the 
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Average: 11.4 children per family. 
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Albert Tessier in Relations (Nov. °43) 
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Detail of a larger work 


This is the story of a house which is 
helping to win the war. A couple of 
years ago it was a tumble-down place 
that sat like a gloomy beggar by the 
side of a busy street in a California 
war-production town, Today it is hand- 
some and proud, and men and women 
across the world quicken when they 
think of NCCS’s hospitality house in 
Vallejo. 

The old house first came into its own 
because of a practical need; romance 
came later. One night a regional super- 
visor for the National Catholic Com- 
munity Service sat in the bus station in 
Vallejo. Next to her was a tired young 
girl, who looked as if she had been cry- 
ing, and presently the woman made a 
kindly comment about the lateness of 
th: bus. 

‘Tm not getting the bus,” the girl 
said quickly. “I’m—I’m just going to 
sit here all night.” 

The woman lifted her eyebrows. She 
knew the crowded housing conditions 
brought about by Vallejo’s expansion 
from 15,000 to 75,000 in a few months. 
“Can’t you find a room?” she asked. 

The girl shook her head. “They sent 
for me to take a job in the ordnance 
plant. I’ve been traveling since yester- 
day. I only got here a couple of hours 
ago and I thought I’d be able to go to 
a hotel until I found a boarding house, 
but every place is full up.” 


*Union City, N. J. 
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The Friendly Door 


By COURTENAY SAVAGE 
Condensed from The Sign* 


The woman nodded understanding- 
ly. 

“They say lots of girls have to spend 
their first night here in the bus station; 
it’s kind of frightening, isn’t it?” the 
young woman went on, trying to be 
brave. 

“Yes, it is.” The woman was em- 
phatic. It was decidedly frightening to 
think that young women who had ar- 
rived in town to offer their services to 
the shipyards and the ordnance plants 
should have to sit up all night. The 
woman thought for a minute, then 
took paper and pencil from her purse 
and wrote. “I have to go to San Fran- 
cisco on the next bus,” she said, when 
the note was finished, “but you take 
this to the director of the USO Club 
on Amador St. She will find some sort 
of a place for you to spend the night, 
if it’s only a big chair in her office.” 

They parted, but the older woman 
was back in the city two days later 
with a purposeful light in her eyes. 
She walked toward the main street, but 
when she got to the traffic light she 
turned to the right, toward the residen- 
tial section. Her thoughts were on the 
problems of young women and war- 
time living. There were jobs all right, 
good pay and working conditions. The 
difficulty lay in housing and feeding 
the girls, in providing morale-building, 
leisure-time activities. Many girls had 
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deserted production lines just because 
they “couldn’t take” the hardships of 
a crowded, war-production communi- 
ty; couldn’t get over the shock of the 
first night, and sometimes the second 
and third, in a bus station. 

A hospitality house was necessary. 
The woman quickened her steps, and 
looked for an empty dwelling. 

She hadn’t gone far before she saw 
one. The front steps had been patched 
with wood from an orange crate, paint 
had disappeared, newspapers and rags 
replaced missing window panes. But 
because empty houses were a rarity in 
Vallejo, the woman looked a second 
time. The place was a big one, ten or 12 
rooms at least, and when new, in the 
90’s, people of the town must have 
slowed their horses to a walk as they 
passed, to view so fashionable a home. 

Though the house was filthy, bat- 
tered, and abandoned, the woman real- 
ized on her first visit that there was 
little that some hot water, strong soap, 
proper plumbing, paint, and lumber 
could not rectify. The very next day the 
lease was signed. Workers started the 
renovating, while the woman hurried 
about San Francisco looking for beds. 
The rest of the furniture would have 
to be picked up in local secondhand 
shops, but the woman knew the value 
of a good night’s sleep, so the beds 
were the best she could buy. 

The community took great interest 
in the house; donations arrived, large 
and small. A man brought a portable 
radio, a woman a package of curtain 
material, a civic organization a huge 
sofa and carpet. Volunteers arranged 
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the rooms and before long the house 
was ready. That night the place was 
full. 

The home has six bedrooms (some 
holding four beds), and two baths. On 
the ground floor are two “parlors,” also 
a room for the housemother, a dining 
room, and a large, practical kitchen, 
with an adjacent laundry and a lattice- 
closed back porch. No meals would be 
served, but if the young women while 
hunting permanent quarters wished to 
bring in food it could be kept in the 
community icebox, and they could use 
the. stove. There were irons and iron- 
ing boards, clotheslines and pins. It 
was just like home. 

Most of the girl guests have heard 
of it through the Travelers’ Aid, Red 
Cross, or from another girl who has 
stayed there. They understand it is a 
temporary shelter, a hospice during 
those first bewildering days prelimi- 
nary to their wartime jobs—days of 
physical examinations, aptitude tests, 
fingerprinting, photographing, and the 
purchase of safety uniforms and shoes, 
Between these examinations the girl 
hunts permanent quarters. Sometimes 
the search takes only two or three days; 
occasionally a couple of weeks. 

Those who find temporary refuge 
in the house always stop back to ex- 
press gratitude and report progress. 
They help newcomers find homes and 
adjust themselves to wartime living. 
They know from experience the let- 
down that follows starting a new job, 
and the necessity for making friends. 
All new girls are urged to visit the 


NCCS Club on Amador St., where the 
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USO program is carried on 24 hours 
of every day. The USO Bulletin is 
posted just inside the front door and 
lists swing dances, Spanish or sewing 
classes, athletics, a card party: a con- 
stant variety of morale-building activi- 
ties. 

Though the house was opened to 
care for workers, before long another 
type of guest rang the front doorbell: 
the wives, mothers, and fiancées of 
men stationed in the neighborhood. 
It was quite late one night when the 
housemother answered the bell to find 
a middle-aged woman and a girl at 
the door. They had just arrived from 
the East, and had been told that there 
might be room for them. 

“Why, yes, I’ve a room.” The house- 
mother led the way to the front parlor, 
She could see that the older woman 
was exhausted, that the girl was trying 
her best to be calm. 

“We hoped to get here early this 
afternoon,” the girl explained, “but 
our train was delayed. We wanted to 
see if it really was—” her voice trailed 
away, 

The housemother waited; she knew 
they wanted her to hear their story. 

“You see,” the older woman said 
after a moment, “it was just before 
dinner, last Monday, that my phone 
tang. One of the heads of the Navy 
hospital here in Vallejo began to talk 
to me about my son. They said he was 
going to be all right, but that he would 
like to hear from me. They asked me 
if I was in a position to come here and 
visit him; said my visit would help his 
recovery.” She paused ominously, 
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“And you’ve come to see him; that’s 
nice,” the housemother said, 

The woman’s lip trembled. “My son 
died at Pearl Harbor—at least Wash- 
ington sent me word he was dead. We 
had a requiem for him. But the au- 
thorities here were so insistent that I 
phoned Mary—she and Joe were en- 
gaged—and we got the train that same 
night. It doesn’t seem possible it could 
be my boy, but in the morning Ill 
know.” 

In the morning she did know. When 
she phoned the hospital, the doctors 
decided that the fellow was well 
enough to be driven over to the house 
so that he and his mother and future 
wife could have a quiet hour. 

The visit was the tonic the doctors 
had wanted. The “two weeks only” 
rule was waived. With “mother’s cook- 
ing” to help, the fellow began to gain 
weight, began to swing along swiftly 
on his crutches and talked about his 
next operation as one more step toward 
the day when he would walk again. 

Family reunions are rather frequent, 
with three and four generations gath- 
ered around the huge dining-room 
table for dinner. 

Guests average over 500 a month, 
almost half being war workers, the 
rest, wives, mothers, or fiancées of men 
in the armed forces. The house that 
has seen so many tight-lipped partings 
and tearful reunions has been so suc- 
cessful that other NCCS and USO 
clubs have copied the idea—finding an 
old abandoned house, and renovating 
it so that it, too, can play its part in the 
winning of the war. 


The Very Lowdown on Hollywood 


By TED LeEBERTHON 


Condensed trom the War Worker* 


The MOVIES have never faithfully 
mirrored America. They do not today. 
Most screen dramas distort whatever 
phase of American life they deal with. 
The Negroes are not the only sufferers, 

Most screen plays of the “A” picture 
type will cost several hundred thousand 
dollars to make and additional astro- 
nomical sums to distribute, advertise, 
and exhibit. They must be made to 
please the greatest number of persons 
possible and to displease the fewest, so 
as to realize the greatest possible profit. 

I put in six years in the motion-pic- 
ture business, in the production, dis- 
tribution, exploitation, and exhibition 
ends. I have sat in on story conferences, 
I know the problems of screen writers. 
Their main problem is to keep sto- 
ries noncontroversial. You dare not of- 
fend the South, nor the North, nor the 
West, nor the East, because, if any re- 
gion rejects a picture, it puts a huge in- 
vestment in jeopardy. The bankers 
who finance picture output would re- 
fuse to do so if the pictures lost money. 

Any picture which showed Negroes 
to be as worth-while humans as whites, 
or would in any way imply social 
equality, without which dignity is im- 
possible, would be barred from most 
southern and many northern cities. It 
might cause boycotts of theater own- 
ers. It would be regarded “in the in- 
dustry” as dynamite, if it should hap- 
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pen to be a significant social document 
dealing honestly with the race issue. 
It simply could not be shown, except 
in theaters in predominantly Negro 
neighborhoods. But could the produc- 
ers get back their investment of sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars through 
catering solely to underpaid Negroes? 

No screen play could ever come to 
grips with the great problems of capi- 
tal and labor for another simple reason. 
The very financiers who underwrite 
screen production were certainly not 
going to allow any honest presentation 
of organized labor’s viewpoint to get 
before the general public, for their con- 
flict with labor concerns labor’s fair 
share of the profits of industry. The 
industry dares not show what Christ’s 
stand would be in the matter of a la- 
borer’s rights to a decent living stand- 
ard befitting a human being made in 
God’s image, or to a fair share in the 
profits of his toil. 

Motion pictures are a cold business. 
They dare not jeopardize profits. They 
cannot come to grips with the deeper 
issues of our times, issues dealing with 
the dignity and rights of human be- 
ings. That is why, before the war, they 
rarely ever made religious screen plays, 
and those they did make were either 
big spectacles laid in bygone centuries, 
or so much sentimental twaddle. They 
dared not show the teachings of Christ 
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as applicable to the great questions of 
today. 

If a visitor from Mars, before the 
war, had looked at American screen 
dramas, he would never have suspect- 
ed there was such a thing as a church, 
or that millions of persons solved their 
deeper problems, and that ultimate 
question, “What is life all about?” by 
turning to Christ. During this war, re- 
ligion has come in handy as a hand- 
maiden of the war effort, and as a 
necessity in view of the anguish of our 
people over their loved ones in the war 
zones. But, as Sgt. Joe Louis has re- 
minded us, we should not ask God to 
be on our side, but should make sure 
that we are on God’s side. But, here 
again, the movies by their nature are 
stymied, 

So the movies stick to noncontro- 
versial issues which do not stimulate 
disturbing ideas. During the war, they 
have rarely attempted to define what 
democracy really is. They dare not. 
For, here again, how does democracy 
apply to the Negro? Instead, we have 
had a continuation of melodrama, the 
lewest form of art, and a form utterly 
opposed to Christian concepts. For 
Christianity holds that all of us are sin- 
ners, and does not divide the human 
race up into 100% saints and 100% 
scoundrels. But the movies generally do, 

Regardless of what the social back- 
ground is in most Hollywood movies, 
they are essentially “horse operas,” i.e., 
melodramas. Before the war, we had 
the 100%-righteous cowpunchers who 
were always on the side of fair dealing 
with virtuous womanhood, and the 
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100 %-vile cattle rustlers out.to seduce 
innocence at the drop of a hat, or with- 
out a hat dropping. Most of the war 
pictures simply clothe the good cow- 
punchers in American, British, and 
Russian uniforms, while the bad cattle 
rustlers are in nazi and Nipponese re- 
galia. 

The way to cut this Gordian knot of 
meaningless movies is to form small, 
independent companies to make good 
movies by means of a combination of 
spiritual integrity and careful budget- 
ing; but this course has been well 
blocked by the monopolists. They con- 
trol the sound patents, and charge pro- 
hibitively for their use. They control 
the regular avenues of distribution and 
about two-thirds of the seating capac- 
ity of the country’s theaters. Techni- 
cians, such as cinematographers and 
lighting experts and sound track ex- 
perts, get big salaries. Writers and ac- 
tors are unionized, which, ironically, 
boomerangs against their being per- 
mitted to work for no pay or small pay 
in a movie espousing some cause they 
would love to aid. 

The movie magnates, who are mere- 
ly the office boys of the financiers, will 
continue to tell Negroes that they will 
film stories of the deeper joys, sorrows 
and aspirations of this tenth of a na- 
tion whenever public opinion will ac- 
cept such pictures and make them fin- 
ancially profitable, but not until then. 
But the movie magnates will not help 
create that sort of public opinion. 

Often a movie will be based on a 
well-written plot and scenario, it will 


be ably directed and well acted. Its so- 
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cial background will be authentically 
presented through careful research by 
art directors, scenic artists, technical 
directors, and costume departments. It 
will be artistically photographed and 
the sound recording will be good. 
There will be a good music score. The 
settings and costumes may be breath- 
takingly beautiful. The dialogue may 
be realistic. But most often it will all 
add up to “Boy Meets Girl.” A moun- 
tain of artistic and technical talent will 
labor to bring to birth a mouse of a 
story. It will be stupendously glamor- 
ized balderdash, 

The movie magnates have often 
said, “We simply give the public what 
it wants.” But I claim the public, thus 
far, has had to take what it gets. Once, 
in a police court, I covered the trial of 
a candy-store merchant accused of sell- 
ing cheap candy detrimental to the 
health of school children. “But they 
like it!” he indignantly protested from 
the witness Neither he nor 
movie magnates, apparently, have un- 
derstood that there is such a thing as 
moral responsibility. 

One of the smoke screens always sent 
out by big business against any analysis 
of its inevitable corruption of honest 
thinking through monopolistic movie 
control is to insist that the analyst is 
anti-Semitic, because most of the pic- 
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ture producers are Jews. 

This attempt to confuse the issue is 
what is really anti-Semitic, however. 
For it has been estimated that of the 
voting stock in the major film-produc- 
ing corporations, 82% is owned by 
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Gentiles, 18% by Jews. Of the 60 out- 
standing American fortunes listed in 
the book America’s 60 Families, there 
are only four Jewish fortunes. The 
Hollywood producers are merely office 
boys who would be fired if they didn’t 
obey orders. 

The box office, however, should not 
be the final criterion of the worth of 
a picture. For there is a responsibility 
to the public to answer the great ques- 
tions. One of them is the great eco- 
nomic question of the share of the 
profits of industry the humble wage 
earner is entitled to, that he and his 
family may live like human beings, not 
like groveling animals, and that goes 
for the Negro wage earner as for any 
other. 

These are basic economic questions. 
But, above all, they are religious ques- 
tions. How are they answered by 
Christ’s doctrine of universal love and 
simple justice and compassion on the 
multitude? On such things the screen 
is silent. 

It will be silent until the great day 
when this awful ideological monopoly 
is broken up, and the industry decen- 
tralized, and it won’t cost so much to 
make a movie, and movies can be 
made in love and in honesty for those 
who appreciate art and truth. There- 
fore, every human being who wants to 
see real life on the screen should keep 
on protesting against the failure of the 
present movie industry to deal honestly 
with race relations and labor relations, 
and implement that protest by sitting 
down at home. 
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Room for improvement 


The Oriental mind has ever been 
an insoluble mystery to the white man. 
And in turn, the white man’s ways are 
equally as perplexing to the Oriental. 
This mutual mystery must be solved 
if understanding is to be brought about 
between East and West. 

I know that many a white man is 
prone to blanket the Oriental under 
the damning conclusion: “He is a liar. 
You can’t trust him. He is slippery.” 

That white man might be astonished 
to learn that the Oriental condemns 
him in almost the same words. The 
white man should modify his criticism. 
Instead of saying the Oriental does not 
tell the truth, he should say, “If he does 
not tell the truth to me, it is because 
he suspects me.” For nearly all Orient- 
als are suspicious, with good reason, of 
all white men. A dog, a child, a man 
cringes when afraid. The dog shows 
his teeth if he dares. The child and the 
man will lie in self-defense. 

The Oriental regards the white man 
as a slippery character who will get the 
better of him in the end, because this 
has always been the rule in the Orient. 
The white man, according to the Ori- 
ental, comes to him in the guise of be- 
ing a civilizing influence, and proceeds 
to grab everything in sight. 

The Oriental is not evasive and given 
to subterfuge with his fellow Orientals. 
He has no reason to mistrust his own 






A Filipino Looks at Us 
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people; and the Oriental is never un- 
truthful, unless he is driven to direct 
refuge from fear. 

Let me, being neither of the Occi- 
dent nor the Orient, but a westernized 
Filipino who shares the viewpoints and 
problems of both hemispheres, trans- 
late for the benefit of the Occident the 
“inscrutable” Oriental mind. 

The Oriental is not mysterious. He 
operates on age-old simple patterns and 
believes in simple precepts of behavior 
centuries old. Chinese, Hindoo, Indo- 
nesian, and Japanese hold to the basic 
Oriental thought pattern with minor 
differences. In the Japanese these dif- 
ferences have become intensified with 
tragic results, 

Even the westernized Filipino has 
retained certain characteristics that are 
basically Oriental. In the Philippines 
we cherish a Tagalog saying handed 
down from our Malayan ancestors: 
“Life is short, and well I know it is 
only a minute long. Therefore, I want 
this minute to stay with me as long as 
it can, for who knows what may hap- 
pen to me tomorrow?” This sums up 
the universal Oriental objection to any 
haste. Haste is an indignity. The Ori- 
ental is not racing against time, for 
why should he? Time, he knows will 
beat him in the end. 

The white man wonders at the se- 
rene and unlined faces of elderly Ori- 
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entals. Their look is serene because, no 
matter how hard their outward life has 
been, inwardly they are at peace. The 
white man’s incessant “chop-chop!” or 
demand for hurry, is a constant affront 
to the dignity of the Oriental soul. 

Happiness, if you examine the fun- 
damentals of his belief, is a reflection of 
the soul. No matter what bodily dis- 
comforts are his, if the soul is at peace, 
the Oriental is content. No wonder the 
Occidental finds this difficult to under- 
stand! He must have conveniences and 
even luxuries to be content. The aver- 
age white man plans his life around 
a car, a home, a radio, an electric re- 
frigerator, two movies a week, and “a 
chicken in every pot.” 

John Chang, his Oriental prototype, 
does not know about these things. He 
is happy without material comforts, 
money, or progress in the Occidental 
sense, because to him happiness is not 
measured in terms of comfort but in 
the inward satisfaction which is his 
aim in existence. He can be happy if 
he has a bamboo bed to sleep upon, a 
dish of rice and vegetables to share 
with his family. His family is his uni- 
verse, and his happiness depends upon 
its unity. He reaches the apex of his 
day seated with his household around 
the common bow! of rice. In this patri- 
archal state he is the supreme ruler, 
the sire, the head of his wretched but 
beloved dynasty. This is carried to an 
unpleasant extreme by the Japanese in 
the Shinto, where the entire nation is 
one family and the emperor is supreme 
father of all. 

The Oriental is hypersensitive and 
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thin-skinned, courteous te the point of 
appearing to fawn. His very courtesy 
makes him out a liar to the white man. 
And his reluctance to rush against eter- 
nity is a trait the Occidental mistakes 
for laziness. 

The Occidental bids you “Good-by,” 
and the Oriental, “God be with you.” 
The Occidental says, “Thank you,” 
and the Oriental, “God repay you.” 
These are minor differences, In the 
Oriental they hark back to his inner 
trust, his placing of even small! matters 
in the hands of God. 

Even in the Philippines we use the 
common Tagalog expression, Bahala 
na! Bahala na—leave it to God! It is 
an expression that covers many needs. 
The pest of grasshoppers arrives, but 
the Filipino does not throw up his 
hands in despair. He collects the pests 
in baskets and roasts them; they are as 
delectable as shrimps. Bahala na! 

The river rises and the flood washes 
away the houses of the village. The 
people do not wail. Houses can be re- 
built. The people take to their bancas, 
the river is bobbing with river boats, 
the swains row their girls, and as they 
push on the long bamboo poles they all 
sing. It is like a festival, but an unex- 
pected one. Bahala nal 

Bahala na, the Filipino’s mafana, 
his selah, and so what! This is not in- 
dolence, but faith and a placing of ill 
luck in the lap of providence. But the 
white man frowns upon such Oriental 
resignation to fate. He thinks it a symp- 
tom of laziness and a lack of respect 
for material values. 

The Oriental always prefers avoid- 
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ing pain of the moment. So, instead of 
telling you he cannot meet you on the 
morrow, he says, “I may see you to- 
For the moment he has 
spared your feelings. He has protected 
your soul. If he is in your employ and 
for some reason desires to leave you, 
he will not come out with a reason that 


morrow. 


might embarrass you both. Therefore, 
his mother is sick, or he is going to visit 
his cousin, or he needs a vacation. You 
part with kind words and plans for a 
speedy reunion. But you both know, 
if you, too, are versed in Oriental ways, 
that he will not return. Something has 
gone wrong between you, But since it 
would hurt your feelings to explain, 
why should he explain? 

Many a Filipino who was a firm be- 
liever in independence for the Philip- 
pines would not, out of courtesy, admit 
this to his American guest. The Amer- 
ican believed the Philippines should re- 
main subservient to America; since 
that was his belief, the Filipino host 
would not dream of offering him the 
discourtesy of an argument. So he 
would agree politely with all the Amer- 
ican said and felt on the subject, and 
later the American, seeing his Fili- 
pino friend’s name on a list of citizens 
favoring independence, would be in- 
dignant and conclude that the Filipino 
was a dissembler. But the American 
had merely failed to fathom his friend’s 
inner conviction. His Oriental consid- 
eration was to blame, as in so many 
such misunderstandings. 

The Filipino could not bring himself 
to condemn the opinions of a guest. He 
had placed consideration for his guest’s 
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feelings above his own. This the white 
man can never understand. There are 
many things he fails to comprehend 
about the Orient. One of his blindest 
spots is the white man himself. 

The Occidental is very sure his is 
the superior type of civilization. To 
prove his contention, he conquers en- 
tire nations and introduces into them 
governments, business methods, auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, electric refrigera- 
tors, and radios. 

The Oriental has nothing to show 
but his soul. But the Oriental, rightly 
or not, believes that his civilization is 
based upon the eternal spirit and the 
Occidental’s upon a transient material- 
ism. He holds the physical to be inci- 
dental and the spiritual supreme. Be- 
hind him innumerable ages of Oriental 
logic uphold his faith in the supremacy 
of the soul. Therefore, the Oriental 
concludes, his is the superior civiliza- 
tion, 

The white man, not knowing this, 
and positive in his belief in his own 
civilized superiority, is willing, if need 
be, to enforce his claim with violence, 
This has been done many times in the 
Orient, and has given rise to many 
misunderstandings and suspicion, and 
even hatred. 

The white man has done much to 
make himself hated by the touchy 
Oriental, who is touchy because he has 
been under white domination for cen- 
turies and has never failed to resent 
that domination. The well-fed white 
man looks from automobile or rick- 
shaw upon the wretched native, in 
scenes of unbelievable humiliation. 
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The Oriental, watching from the 
dust, sees the unmoved interest of this 
sightseer. He thinks, “He has no soul.” 
He sees the white man’s trained police 
beating up helpless natives with clubs, 
and concludes that the white masters 
who order such brutalities are without 
souls. Imagine the feelings of the Chi- 
nese, that proud and sensitive race 
whose civilization is the oldest in the 
world, who read, posted in Chinese 
characters before parks in their own 
native land, the order: “Dogs and Chi- 
nese Not Allowed!” Let John Doe pic- 
ture to himself such signs posted to 
keep him out of his own Central Park! 

In the Philippines, during the early 
days of the American occupation, it 
was punishable by imprisonment for 
the Filipinos to play their national an- 
them or display the Filipino flag. This 
insult to us as a nation was deeply re- 
sented and loudly protested. But this 
was not a personal indignity. And we 
were not only permitted to protest, we 
were not thrown into jail for protest- 
ing; and we were eventually permitted 
to display our own red, white and blue 
flag with its golden rayed sun and three 
stars beside the American Stars and 
Stripes. 

We have, in Tagalog, another say- 
ing: “His face is money!” This is the 
way the average Oriental looks upon 
the white man. To him the white face 
expresses greed, cunning —a soulless 
desire to bleed him, the helpless native, 
of his last drop of blood. 

As a Filipino I was proud of my na- 
tionality. As a nationalist I had faith 
in the genius of my people. I set out 
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to visit the other countries of the Far 
East; to gather the opinions of fellow 
Orientals whose languages I could not 
speak and whose ways I did not share. 
But I expected them to show pride in 
their nationality. I waited their saying 
with Oriental dignity and pride: I am 
Burmese, or Indonesian, or Malay! 

Instead, I found them ashamed to 
speak. The very mention of national- 
ism was taboo. It was disgraceful to be 
a native in Asiatic countries controlled 
by Holland, France, or England. These 
people were living in such misery as I 
had never known existed. 

Let us give credit to the imperialists 
by concluding that they did work to- 
ward the contentment of their subjects, 
and in many places have apparently 
succeeded. But their success often re- 
sembled that of the dairy farmer who 
has taken the best of care of his cattle. 

For those willing to hear, a billion 
whispering voices gave testimony that 
Burma, Thailand, French Indo-China, 
British Malaya, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, and the Dutch East Indies were 
willing to bend before a yellow totali- 
tarianism—anything at all to escape 
the white despotism! These countries 
would yield one by one to Japan, sur- 
rendering abjectly into Nipponese 
hands the richest empire in all history. 

The Oriental nations, before Pearl 
Harbor, had watched Japan. They had 
watched it with dread since the very 
first Nipponese invaders swarmed over 
helpless China. Each knew, if Japan 
turned its awful face their way, that 
they might well be another China. 
And yet, when the time came, they 
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were with Japan! I traveled through 
these countries in their most critical 
moments, when they were deliberating 
which route to follow when crisis came. 
Everywhere I found a sense of betrayal 
at white hands. 

They, the billion betrayed, as they 
bitterly consider themselves, had been 
fought over and shuffled about in the 
white man’s scramble for colonies, and 
nothing had come of their tragic strug- 
gles to throw off the domination of 
their white masters. And about those 
struggles little that was favorable was 
known, thanks to the prejudiced white 
press bureaus, by the outer white man’s 
world. 

Even now it is difficult for white 
men to understand why, in seemingly 
peaceful Asiatic countries, they were 
obliged to fight for their lives against 
not only the incoming Japanese, but 
also the apparently servile natives they 
had looked down upon so contemptu- 
ously for so many years. 

We in the Philippines and the rest 
of the Far East are well aware that 
America is not in the Philippines mere- 
ly through love of us. The Occidental 
is well aware that 17 million Filipinos 
did not stand by the American flag in 
the Philippines only through a sense 
of personal devotion to America. But 
Americans and Filipinos alike were 
willing to die together for a principle. 
That principle, democracy, was never 
presented more magnificently as an 
ideal for men to live by than within 
this century in the Philippines. 

As an argument in salesmanship let 
us sum up the dividends received by 
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America in return for her outlay in 
altruism. Americans in the Philippines 
profited in business, gold mining, ex- 
port and import of all kinds, Big busi- 
ness was practically all in American 
hands. 

A frequent question asked in Amer- 
ica these days is: “After the war, will 
the Filipinos still want their independ- 
ence?” To ask that question is to divest 
America of its greatest triumph in the 
Philippines. Certainly we will want the 
independence promised us by America 
in 1946! It is because of that promised 
independence, because the need for it 
was implanted in Filipino hearts by 
America, that we fought on Bataan, 
We fought as Americans fight, not for 
ourselves alone, but for others as well, 
for democracy. 

Because of Bataan and Corregidor, 
America’s interest in the Philippines 
can never disappear. American blood 
has made the Philippines a shrine to 
democracy and.a world symbol of its 
strength. It is indeed America’s master- 
piece. 

Why, in the Philippines, did we 
fight against America? Why, 42 years 
later, did we fight beside America? 
For the same purpose: freedom. 

The essence of our world struggle is 
that all men shall be free. The Atlantic 
Charter laid down the premise of that 
world freedom, binding its signatories 
“to respect the rights of all people to 
choose the form of government under 
which they will live.” The merits of 
this principle were proven by America 
in the Philippines. Through that ex- 
ample we know that educational ad- 
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vantages, fair dealing, good will, and 
the infiltration of the principles of de- 
mocracy will end the war. 

We have learned that there are no 
economic or spiritual wastes so great 
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as those caused by war. We know, or 
should know by now, that to create 
peace we must devote to it the same 
enthusiasm and industry we have 
shown in our preparations for war. 


ale 


The Gray Market 


By HOWARD WHITMAN 
Condensed from Coronet* 


The success of wartime rationing 
can be no greater than the integrity 
of America’s 30 million housewives. 
These women, many of whom have 
been shouting for a chance to help win 
the war, have it in their power to make 
rationing a decisive factor for victory, 
or a farce, 

Which is it going to be? You must 
Jook into the gray market for the an- 
swer. The gray market is the sum total 
of all the “little things” that wreck 
rationing. Our gray-market housewives 
are partners in the lawlessness that 
weekly drains 50 million pounds of 
meat into black channels. 

Rationing officials everywhere have 
Jearned the fundamental axiom of chis- 
eling: it takes two to make a black 
market. They have also learned that 
indifference is the greatest enemy of 
war rationing. 

What do you know about your own 
ration books? Do you know they are 
not your property? 

Ration books are the property of the 
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U.S. government. Do you know that 
the stamps in them are absolutely not 
transferable? They are allotted by the 
government specifically to you, for you 
and your family. Do you know that 
you must destroy the stamps you do 
not use? 

Investigation of the gray market re- 
veals six patterns of petty sabotage. 
Pattern No. 1: Mrs. Brown’s husband 
has been out of town on business. He 
has been eating in hotels and she, too, 
has eaten out a good deal in his ab- 
sence. The result: an accumulation of 
stamps in her ration books. Many of 
these stamps will expire, unused. Mrs. 
Brown goes to the store and her grocer 
remarks, “You've got lots of no-good 
stamps here. I'll tear them out for you.” 

But what has really happened? The 
grocer has thrown Mrs. Brown's ex- 
pired stamps into his drawer and will 
bank them in the usual way to cover 
his black-market dealings. Mrs. Brown 
didn’t know it, but ration stamps are 
valid in trade channels for weeks after 
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they have expired for consumer use. 

Pattern No.2: “You're short on meat 
stamps? Here, my dear, have some 
of mine.” 

When I asked her if such petty chis- 
eling was actually harmful, Edith L. 
Christenson of OPA headquarters in 
Washington, replied, “In the case of a 
single veal cutlet, naturally it doesn’t 
seem harmful. One veal cutlet won’t 
win or lose the war. But you’ve got to 
multiply by 30 million, day in and day 
out. Then it’s serious, 

“Every soldier knows he can’t win 
the war with one bullet. But he tries 
to kill a nazi with that bullet anyway. 

“The housewife’s ration books are 
her bullets in this war. She has got a 
fighting job. Women come to me and 
say they want to do something tremen- 
dous for the war effort. They want to 
scrub floors for the soldiers. I tell them 
to run a war household. Obey ration- 
ing. Don’t take that veal cutlet off a 
soldier’s plate.” 

Pattern No. 3: This is best described 
as trading. It involves dealing in loose 
stamps, swapping commodities and 
swapping stamps, 

Mrs. White has a pile of loose stamps 
in her pocketbook. She tore some out 
of her son’s ration books after he was 
inducted into the Army. She got a few 
from Mrs. Jones next door in return 
for some extra coffee. The rest she got 
from the Wallaces when they came 
over for dinner, And if you told her 
she was a gray marketeer on four 
counts, she would burst with indigna- 
tion, 

Loose stamps are the currency of th 
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black market, for to make rationing 
work, the stamp, the book and the in- 
dividual must be linked together. You 
are gray marketeering when you offer 
the tradesman loose stamps (other than 
red change stamps). Moreover, he is 
breaking the law when he accepts these 
loose stamps from you. 

Why was Mrs. White’s back-fence 
swapping harmful? As one rationing 
official put it, “The even flow of com- 
modities is disrupted when, for exam- 
ple, shoe stamps are traded for sugar 
stamps. The purpose of rationing is to 
guarantee necessary shoes to everyone, 
not to provide two or three extra pairs 
for someone who doesn’t happen to 
like sugar.” 

Pattern No. 4: We'll call this con- 
niving with the storekeeper. Mrs. 
Green goes to the shoe store. She has 
already used her 18 stamp but a friend- 
ly neighbor tipped her off that the 
salesmen at that particular store are 
“good guys.” 

“Oh, I just lost my 18 stamp. I’m 
sure I had it a minute ago,” Mrs. Green 
sputters, after picking out a pair of 
pumps. 

“Here it is,” says the salesman. “T 
just picked it up off the floor.” This 
routine gag served as a coverup for one 
of the lowest forms of gray-market 
dealings. 

Pattern No. 5: At the butcher shep 
Mrs. Williams sees a fine leg of lamb. 
She hasn’t had a roast in ages and de- 
cices to splurge. So Mrs. Williams 
transacts a deal with the butcher. She 
considers herself a clever shopper. Of 
course, she knows that she paid way 
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over the ceiling and way under the 
points. “But what’s the difference? So 
] paid a few pennies more, so what?” 
Mrs. Williams says to herself. 

There ought to be a good gremlin 
at her ear to add, “So what, Mrs. Wil- 
liams? You’ve broken a price ceiling, 
that’s what. And won’t you squawk if 
inflation comes and that money in your 
bank account is worth only half as 
much?” 

“Point bargains” are one of the big- 
gest banes of rationing. Gray-market 
housewives are too prone to pay “a few 
pennies more” if it means they can 
chisel on stamps. But think it over. It 
means that the butcher is getting his 
meat from some source where he does 
not need stamps, some illegal, black- 
market channel. 

Maybe it is diseased meat, Mrs. Wil- 
liams. Maybe it is uninspected meat. 
Maybe it is tubercular meat, Mrs. Wil- 
liams. Maybe it is laden with ptomaine 
for your family. Men went blind from 
poison gin during prohibition. Be cer- 
tain you don’t forget that, Mrs. Wil- 
liams. 

Pattern No. 6 is the “steady-custo- 
mer” racket. In Newark, N. J., Grace 
Cowan of the Newark Defense Coun- 
cil and local OPA price panel, told of 
a woman who was refused bananas 
though her baby was suffering from 
celiac disease. And in this instance, ba- 
nanas meant life or death. This unfor- 
tunate woman wasn’t a “steady custo- 
mer.” 

The local OPA sent out an inspector. 
He learned that the dealer was selling 
his bananas at 4c over the ceiling price. 


He sold only to the “steadies” because 
he knew they wouldn’t turn him in 
for home-front sabotage. 

How about it, Mrs. Housewife? If 
you saw a man planting dynamite un- 
der a bridge, would you squeal? Sure, 
you'd be serving your country, turning 
in a saboteur. Well, rationing and price 
control aren’t done for fun. They are 
part of the war effort. And the banana 
man is a saboteur, who puts inflation 
dynamite under our economy. 

So far the OPA has been slow to 
prosecute gray-market housewives, It 
has preferred to bank on the moral 
fortitude of American women. But it 
should not be forgotten that the ma- 
chinery for enforcement is there. 

Top penalties for rationing viola- 
tions range up to 10 years’ imprison- 
ment or $10,000 fine or both. When 
less than the required number of points 
are received for articles, the merchant’s 
right to sell can be revoked. Without 
resorting to criminal prosecution, the 
OPA can confiscate ration books. This 
it has done in a number of cases. 

To hold the line on price ceilings, 
there is no better enforcement agency 
than the nation’s housewives. With 30 
million inspectors, enforcement would 
be fool-proof. The law says that house- 
wives who are charged over the ceiling 
may sue to collect triple damages or 
$50, whichever is greater. 

Rationing is serious business. A sol- 
dier needs a pound of meat a day. 
Don’t deprive him of it via the gray 
market. Don’t rush out to give him 
your blood one day, and take away his 
calories the next. 












Freedom of Worship 


By FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.Ss.R., $.T.D. 


The Catholic position 


It is a fundamental Catholic doctrine 
that Jesus Christ, the true Son of God, 
in the course of His earthly life estab- 
lished a religious society, which He 
called His Church. He promised that 
this Church would endure, substantial- 
ly as He founded it, until the end of 
time; He commanded that all men 
should join it as a necessary means of 
their salvation. He promised that, by 
special divine assistance, His Church 
would be preserved from error in its 
official teaching of religious doctrine. 

Catholics believe that theirs is the 
Church which Christ established. They 
believe that for more than 19 centu- 
ries it has remained substantially un- 
changed, thus establishing, proposing 
and interpreting His teachings without 
admixture of error. They believe that 
the Catholic Church is the only organi- 
zation authorized by God to teach re- 
ligious truth and to conduct public 
religious worship. Consequently, they 
hold that any creed which differs is 
erroneous, and that any separate reli- 
gious organization lacks the approval 
and authorization of God. The very 
existence of any other church is op- 
posed to Christ’s command that all 
should join His one Church. 

It follows that, as far as God’s law 
is concerned, no one has a real right 
to accept any religion except the Cath- 
olic religion, or to be a member of 
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any other church, or to practice any 
form of divine worship save that com- 
manded or sanctioned by the Catholic 
Church. This claim may seem to be 
arrogant. It certainly contrasts with 
the statement we hear frequently to- 
day, that everyone has a perfect, inalien- 
able right to practice any form of re- 
ligion he wishes. But the Catholic posi- 
tion is perfectly reasonable. Any per- 
son who believes in a personal God 
to whom all are subject must admit 
that He is entitled to command all 
men to accept and practice one par- 
ticular form of religion. Catholics hold 
that God has actually done this, that 
He has imposed on all the obligation 
to accept and practice Catholicity, the 
religion founded by the divine Re- 
deemer of the world. Logically then, 
Catholics hold that no one has a genu- 
ine right, as far as God’s law is con- 
cerned, to profess any religion except 
the Catholic religion. No creature has 
a genuine right to disobey the com- 
mand of God. 

This explains why Catholics cannot 
in conscience take an active part in 
other religious services. If God author- 
ized only one public worship, it is a sin 
to participate in any other religious 
rites. Again, this explains why Cath- 
olics deny the assertion that it makes 
little or no difference what particular 
form of religion a person professes. If 
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the Son of God established one form 
of religion and told all men that they 
must accept it to be saved, it certainly 
makes a great difference whether or 
not a person accepts it. 

Such, then, is the first Catholic prin- 
ciple relevant to religious liberty, that 
man has not an unqualified right to 
practice any religion. In accordance 
with this principle, Pope Pius IX, in 
his Syllabus of 1864, condemned the 
proposition: “Every man is free to em- 
brace and to profess that religion 
which, guided by the light of reason, 
he judges true.” 

A common objection to the principle 
just enunciated centers about “the 
right of conscience.” Everyone has the 
right, we are told, to do what his own 
conscience dictates; hence, a person 
who honestly believes a certain religion 
to be true has a perfect right to pro- 
fess and practice it, whatever it may be. 

This objection is based on misinter- 
pretation of the “right of conscience.” 
One who makes a sincere and sufficient 
investigation to discover the right, and 
is then convinced that he may adopt a 
certain mode of action, may act accord- 
ingly, as far as his own subjective dis- 
positions are concerned. Even when, 
through no fault on his part, he has 
made a mistake and considered some 
action good which actually is evil, he 
is not guilty of sin in the sight of God. 
Such a person is acting with an in- 
vincibly erroneous conscience. But he 
has no real right to perform an action 
which is sinful, however sincere he 
may be in judging it lawful. A genuine 
right is something objective, based on 
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facts as they actually exist. Consequent- 
ly, those who know that a person is 
mistaken in believing he has a right 
to do something are not necessarily 
treating him unjustly if they refuse to 
acknowledge his claim. The mere fact 
that a man honestly believes I owe him 
$100 gives him no real right to obtain 
that amount when I know he is mis- 
taken. 

Hence, the mere fact that a person 
sincerely believes a religion to be true 
gives him no genuine right to accept 
it in opposition to God’s command that 
all men must embrace the true religion. 
Neither does it oblige others to allow 
him unrestricted practice of religious 
beliefs. If a sincere believer in faith- 
healing refuses to summon a doctor 
when suffering from a serious con- 
tagious disease, forced medical treat- 
ment is justifiable because, no matter 
how firm his faith, he has no right to 
injure himself and others with his mis- 
taken notions. 

Catholic attitude toward non-Catho- 
lic religious beliefs is known techni- 
cally as doctrinal intolerance. This ex- 
pression may have a very disagreeable 
sound, but it signifies nothing else 
than the logical attitude of mind any 
intelligent person takes toward errone- 
ous views. The statesman who is firmly 
convinced that a certain policy is best 
adapted to his country’s needs is intol- 
erant toward other policies. The skilled 
surgeon who knows that his method 
in a delicate operation has the best 
chance of success is intolerant toward 
others. The Catholic, convinced that 
the Catholic religion is the only true 
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religion, is intolerant toward other 
creeds. No reasonable person can ob- 
ject to that attitude, for if the Catholic 
religion is true, all others must be false. 

The second Catholic principle perti- 
nent to freedom of worship can be 
called, by contrast to the first, personal 
tolerance. It is simply the application of 
Christ’s commandment: “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” Catholics 
consider themselves bound to love all 
without exception, not for merely nat- 
ural or humanitarian reasons, but be- 
cause every human being possesses a 
spiritual, immortal soul, made to the 
image and likeness of God, destined 
to be the temple of God in this life 
and to be a citizen of His eternal king- 
dom. This supernatural love must em- 
brace not only Catholics, but also Prot- 
estants, Jews, Mohammedans, Bud- 
dhists, pagans, atheists: in a word, all 
men without exception, irrespective of 
religious belief or unbelief. It must be 
a generous, self-sacrificing love; it must 
include the willingness to help those 
in need, whatever their religious per- 
suasions, 

Because of this supernatural love to- 
ward all, Catholics presume that those 
who differ from them in religion are 
sincere, unless the opposite is manifest. 
While Catholics always gladly point 
out to others the reasonable grounds 
for the acceptance of Catholicity, they 
would err if they tried to induce a non- 
Catholic to enter the Catholic Church 
against the sincere conviction of his 
own conscience. For no one possessing 
the use of reason may affiliate himself 


with the Cathohic Church unless he is 
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intellectually persuaded of the truth. 
It is certainly possible for a non-Cath- 
olic in all sincerity to be convinced that 
his religion is true. According to Cath- 
olic principles, such a person is obliged 
in conscience to continue the practice 
of it, and Catholics respect his sin- 
cerity, even though convinced he has 
not a genuine right to profess a religion 
differing from that which the Son of 
God commanded all men to accept. 
Catholics may not persecute non-Cath- 
olics because of sincere religious con- 
victions. This does not imply that un- 
restricted freedom must be granted by 
Catholics to religious activities of non- 
Catholics. Thus, if a Protestant clergy- 
man deemed it a duty in conscience 
to persuade a Catholic boy to abandon 
his religion, the boy’s parents could 
justly take steps to prevent the min- 
ister from meeting their son, however 
sincere might be his motives. 

Other principles regulate the con- 
duct of a Catholic government toward 
non-Catholics in its domains. If the 
country is distinctively Catholic, if the 
population is almost entirely Catholic, 
and the national life and institutions 
are permeated with the spirit of Ca- 
tholicity, the civil rulers can consider 
themselves justified in restricting or 
preventing any denominational activity 
hostile to that religion, They may not 
punish or persecute those who do not 
accept the faith. But they are justified 
in repressing written or spoken attacks 
on the Church, the use of the press or 
the mails to weaken the allegiance of 
Catholics toward their Church, and 
similar anti-Catholic efforts. For, by 
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such activities, the faith of some Cath- 
olic citizens, particularly the less edu- 
cated, might be unsettled and their 
loyalty to the Church destroyed. A 
Catholic government naturally looks 
on these happenings as grave evils of 
the spiritual order, from which the 
citizens must be protected. 

Our own government would certain- 
ly follow such a policy in certain cir- 
cumstances. If a sect were to deem it 
a religious duty to preach pacifism in 
our camps and to urge our soldiers to 
lay down their arms, repressive meas- 
ures would soon be taken. While our 
government respects the conscientious 
feelings of sincere pacifists as far as 
their own conduct is concerned, it cer- 
tainly would not allow them to under- 
mine the loyalty of the soldiers. Despite 
their sincerity they would not be per- 
mitted to extend freedom of conscience 
to the public preaching of ideas op- 
posed to those which the government 
upholds as true and good, Similarly, 
in a distinctively Catholic country, the 
government may repress religious prop- 
aganda detrimental to the belief of the 
rulers, and of most of the people. 

Nevertheless, even in the predomi- 
nantly Catholic country, circumstances 
may render it more advisable for the 
government to grant non-Catholics the 
same freedom of worship as is enjoyed 
by Catholics. It is justifiable when a 
policy of complete toleration will pro- 
cure greater good than will repressive 
measures. This is generally the case 
when a considerable number of the cit- 
izens are non-Catholics, though rela- 
tively they may be a small minority. 
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In such circumstances a policy of re- 
striction might lead some non-Catho- 
lics to enter the Catholic Church, not 
through conviction but merely to ob- 
tain greater liberty or political favor. 
This would be a grave spiritual evil 
which the civil rulers would justly 
wish to avert. 

Reasons for complete toleration on 
the part of Catholic states have recent- 
ly been augmented as international 
relations have become more intimate, 
and governments regard themselves ob- 
ligated in some degree toward people 
of other lands as well as their own 
citizens, If it is foreseen that the grant- 
ing of full civil rights to all religions 
within its own national territory will 
benefit citizens of other nations, a 
Catholic country could justly adopt 
this policy. Indeed, a Catholic would 
not be inconsistent with any principle 
of his faith if he held that in the cir- 
cumstances that prevail, it would be 
most feasible to have complete religious 
toleration throughout the whole world. 
But it must ever be remembered that 
a Catholic cannot advocate such a plan 
on the basis that all religions have a 
genuine, God-given right to exist. Such 
a right belongs only to the one religion 
founded by Jesus Christ for all men. 
Catholics can uphold only the policy 
of equality of civil rights for all de- 
nominations. Thus, a Catholic could 
not subscribe to the second of the seven 
recent “Peace Points” if interpreted in 
the sense that a Catholic government 
has no real right to show special favor 
to the Catholic Church or to restrict 
anti-Catholic movements; but he could 
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agree with it, without compromise of 
principle, if it be understood to signify 
that the most practical policy for the 
peace and well-being of mankind to- 
day is the universal elimination of all 
religious discrimination. The Point in 
question states: “The dignity of the 
human person as the image of God 
must be set forth in all its essential 
implications in an international decla- 
ration of rights and be vindicated by 
the positive action of national govern- 
ments and international organizations, 
States as well as individuals must repu- 
diate racial, religious or other discrimi- 
nation in violation of those rights.” 
Catholic governments are generally 
much more liberal toward non-Catho- 
lics than are distinctively Protestant 
states toward Catholics. This is exem- 
plified by the new Constitution of Ire- 
land, operative in 1937. Though Eire 
is more than 90% Catholic, the follow- 
ing provisions are in force: “The state 
acknowledges that the homage of pub- 
lic worship is due to almighty God. 
It shall hold His name in reverence 
and shall respect and honor religion. 
The state recognizes the special posi- 
tion of the Holy Catholic Apostolic and 
Roman Church as the guardian of the 
faith professed by the great majority 
of the citizens. The state also recog- 
nizes the Church of Ireland, the Pres- 
byterian Church in Ireland, the Meth- 
odist Church in Ireland, the Religious 
Society of Friends in Ireland, as well 
as the Jewish congregations and the 
other religious denominations existing 
in Ireland at the date of coming into 
Operation of this Constitution. Free- 
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dom of conscience and free profession 
and practice of religion are, subject 
to public order and morality, guaran- 
teed to every citizen. The state guar- 
antees not to endow any religion. The 
state shall not impose any disabilities 
or make any discrimination on the 
ground of religious profession, belief 
or status. Legislation providing state 
aid for schools shall not discriminate 
between schools under the manage- 
ment of different denominations, nor 
be such as to affect prejudicially the 
right of any child to attend a school 
receiving public money without at- 
tending religious instruction at that 
school” (Article 44). 

In a country like the U.S., where 
religious affiliations of citizens are so 
numerous and so diverse, and where 
no single denomination is predomi- 
nant, complete equality for all religions 
is undoubtedly the most commendable 
policy. From what has been said and 
from the example of Catholic Ireland, 
it is very evident that only one who is 
ignorant of Catholic teaching can as- 
sert that, if Catholics ever gained the 
balance of political power in the U.S., 
they would be obliged by their prin- 
ciples to impose restrictions on non- 
Catholic fellow citizens. Catholics of 
America are just as anxious as their 
Protestant and Jewish neighbors to 
maintain and promote civil equality 
for all religions. If the word rights is 
taken in the sense of civil rights in the 
U.S. or in countries where there are 
similar religious conditions, Catholics 
have no hesitation in stating that all 


religions should have equal rights. 








By COL. CHARLES SWEENY 
Condensed chapter of a book* 


France has sunk lower today than at 
any time during her recent history. To 
find another era as disastrous as the 
present, we must turn back to the 
epoch of the Hundred Years’ War, at 
the very beginning of the 15th century. 
Then, as now, more than half her ter- 
ritory was occupied by the enemy, who 
was in that instance, England. Paris, 
Bordeaux, Calais, Rouen, Rheims, Di- 
jon, and many other provincial capitals 
cowered under the heel of a foreign 
garrison. Joan of Arc and the stubborn 
courage and tenacity of the French peo- 
ple saved France then. 

The sudden collapse of France in 
the present war astonished and shocked 
the entire world. Only those who lived 
close to the scene had anticipated it. 
And yet the precursory signs were only 
too evident. For a period of 70 years, 
almost day for day, from Sept. 4, 1870, 
to June 17, 1940, she had been cursed 
with one of the most inefficient and 
corrupt governments in ancient or 
modern times. 

From the very first days of its exist- 
ence, the history of the Third Repub- 
lic was smirched by a series of unsa- 
vory politico-financial scandals in which 
dignitaries of the Republic from the 
highest to the lowest were implicated. 
The most notorious included the Pan- 
ama swindle, the sack of the Religious 
congregations, the Caillaux, Monis, 
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Nation digs her own grave 


Oustric and the Banque Nationale de 
Credit scandals. The whole was round- 
ed off by the especially putrid Stavisky 
frauds and embezzlements. But there 
were hundreds of others, some of them 
still more brazen. 

During the investigations which occa- 
sionally were forced by public opinion, 
men of the highest position in the Re- 
public would sooner or later be impli- 
cated. Past, present, or future prime 
ministers, colonial governors and even 
presidents of the Republic are found 
again and again in‘ these sordid affairs 
as lawyers defending the criminals, or 
as their protectors and accomplices. In 
every case the stolen money was shown 
to have found its way by devious paths 
to the pockets of some politician or 
political group. 

And always they were whitewashed, 
The procedure was simple but effec- 
tive. By virtue of a fundamental law 
of the Republic, members of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and the Senate were 
not amenable to the courts while Par- 
liament was in session, unless their 
parliamentary immunity was expressly 
lifted by a vote of the body to which 
they belonged. In these politico-finan- 
cial scandals the practice was to order 
an investigation by a committee made 
up of members of the legislative body 
to which the accused belonged. This 
committee was always carefully and 


*Moment of Truth. 1943. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 305 pp. $2.75. 
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solidly packed with the accused’s per- 
sonal and political supporters. In every 
instance that can be recalled off hand, a 
general exculpation followed. There is 
not a single example of the courts step- 
ping in after one of these politico 
judicial farces. 

The people soon lost confidence in 
their rulers, but instead of throwing 
them out they shrugged their shoul- 
ders and consoled themselves by say- 
ing, sarcastically, “Oue la Republique 
était belle sous V Empire’ (How attrac- 
tive we imagined the Republic to be 
while the Empire still existed). The 
moral level of the country declined by 
leaps and bounds, The greatest indict- 
ment against the Third Republic is not 
that its elected representatives and ex- 
ecutives were venal, not that it led the 
country to defeat, disaster and inva- 
sion, but that it destroyed the moral 
fiber of the French people. 

France, an intellectual descendant of 
Greece, spiritual daughter of Catholic 
Rome, became the bridge over which 
Christianity and civilization passed to 
evangelize and civilize Europe. France 
grasped the torch of enlightenment 
and carried it ever and ever forward, 
into the darkest corners of the Conti- 
nent. The most ancient and most per- 
sistent tradition, that which has bound 
her people together and carried them 
through a long and tragic history, is 
this tradition of her primitive Catholi- 


cism and her apostolic mission. Before 
the Third Republic had debauched her, 
France was Catholic to the roots of her 
soul. Being Christian and Catholic, she 
was humanist and democratic. 
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A corrupt oligarchy, made up only 
of petty politicians, could not hope to 
clamp down its rule for very long on 
a people with this tradition, faith, sin- 
cerity, and honesty. These ideals must 
first be destroyed, the moral fiber of the 
people must be corrupted to the level 
of their rulers, or the latter would cer- 
tainly be spewed out. 

First, the Church was slandered, its 
moral and its cultural prestige ruined, 
Christianity and all moral education 
were abolished from the schools. The 
teachings of Voltaire and Rousseau 
were made palatable by Zola, Anatole 
France, and their disctples and imita- 
tors. Jaures, Briand, and many a lesser 
demagogue anchored a successful ca- 
reer on the slogan “manger du Curé” 
(denounce the Church). The schools 
and the universities took up the craze. 
“Get rid of the Church” was held to 
be the panacea for all the evils that 
plagued the country. The permanent 
French passion for general ideas and 
the enormous French capacity for in- 
ternal strife engulfed all ranks of so- 
ciety. The moral level of the people in 
general soon descended to the level of 
their rulers. 

As was to be expected, the Church 
was soon kicked out. But just as the 
country seemed ripe for extinction, a 
reaction ensued. The German on the 
eastern frontier was becoming more 
menacing daily. The specter of imva- 
sion lifted its head again. The Kaiser’s 
attempt in 1911 to split the Anglo- 
French defensive agreement and then 
to force France to her knees, failed to 
accomplish its purpose but aroused the 
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French people to a realization of their 
extremely dangerous position. The pol- 
iticians were still blind. Under the 
pressure of public opinion they finally 
consented to take some elementary pre- 
cautions; but would not go the point of 
strengthening the Army to put it on 
an equal footing with the Germans’, 

Three years after this alert, the war 
came. Within a very few weeks the 
Germans were pounding at the gates 
of Paris. The politicians fled in panic, 
Then General Joffre, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army, stepped forward 
and took the situation in hand. The 
morale of the Army was raised to un- 
suspected heights. The great Battle of 
the Marne was fought and won. The 
crisis was over. France was saved. 

Immediately the war was won, the 
Chamber of Deputies, ably aided and 
abetted by the Senate, resumed its little 
game. Scandal followed scandal. The 
German reparations and the recon- 
struction of the devastated regions op- 
ened the door wide to many a fraud- 
ulent enterprise. As before, some min- 
ister, senator or deputy was always 
found associated with or protecting 
some tricky banker or promoter. The 
final resting place of the dirty money 
was again in the pocket of the repre- 
sentative of the people. 

The craze to make money overcame 
all sentiments of patriotism and honor, 
Crooks were the kings of Paris. They 
made and broke prime ministers, gov- 
ernors of colonies, presidents of indus- 
tries and banks. Labor stepped into the 
dance to get its part of the boodle. It 
was not received with open arms, so 
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it proceeded to force the doors. Labor 
war succeeded labor war. Socialism and 
communism flourished. Again France 
seemed ripe for extinction. 

Finally socialism, communism, and 
labor succeeded in 1936 in hoisting 
their representative to the leadership 
of the government in the person of 
Leon Blum, the first prime minister of 
France of his party and of his race. 

The result was a scarcely disguised 
anarchy. Blum’s policy was based on 
the battle of the masses against the 
classes: on civil war, in other words, 
France had seen nothing like it since 
the religious wars of the 16th century. 

The outbreak of hostilities was wel- 
comed by the radical socialist, socialist, 
and communist politicians with ill- 
disguised elation. At last they were go- 
ing to give Hitler and Mussolini the 
beating they well deserved. This war 
would be run, and won, by the Parlia- 
ment and its representative, the min- 
istry. No Joffre or Pétain was going to 
snatch the conduct of operations and 
the credit for the victory from their 
hands. Like the Empress Eugénie in 
1870, they proclaimed to the high 
heavens that this was “Our War.” 

Meanwhile, this created a not-to-be- 
wasted opportunity to grab honors and 
rank, and make money, lots of it. Paris 
blossomed with all sorts of uniforms. 
All the young beaux, heroes of the 
night clubs, the bars, and tearooms of 
Passy and the Ternes, the equivalent 
of our New York Park Avenue puppy 
dogs, adorned themselves in the most 
beautiful uniforms they could find. 
Not for them the hardship and the 
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danger of the combat units. Public re- 
lations of the air corps, the quarter- 
master corps, the Navy, the Army, and 
anything and everything was much 
more amusing, more ostentatious, and 
more profitable. Or if one could not 
break in there, anything would do as 
long as it carried with it a commission, 
a brilliant uniform, a station in or near 
Paris, Biarritz or Marseille—and a 
chance to make money. 

The startling and unexpected down- 
fall of Poland shook this fool’s para- 
dise to its flimsy foundations. As early 
as Nov. 1 Paris began to perceive the 
shadow of the coming disaster. In all 
fairness, it must be said that Daladier 
tried to stem the tide and prepare the 
country for the inevitable shock. A 
weak man aptly described as “a lath 
painted to imitate steel,” his state of 
mind, his upbringing, and his political 
background were against him. 

An example in point: General Ar- 
mengaud, the ex-Commander-in-Chief 
of the Air Force, former member of 
the personal staff of Marshal Foch 
during the final operations of the first 
World War, was sent to Poland as an 
observer in August, 1939. He was at 
or near the front during the fighting 
on the frontier and around Warsaw, 
and accompanied the Army in its re- 
treat towards the Roumanian border. 
He left it only after the final surrender. 
Upon returning to Paris in October, 
1939, he reported to the prime minister 
his observations and his conclusions 
about the campaign. The one thing he 
insisted upon was that the Polish Army 
was destroyed because it had encoun- 
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tered the enemy in the open field. 
Vastly outnumbered and outgunned, 
only a miracle could have saved it. 
Wisdom and prudence would have 
counseled a retirement behind the Vis- 
tula. This position could have, prob- 
ably, been held long enough to permit 
the organization of a strong defensive 
position in the foothills of the Car- 
pathians, toward the Roumanian fron- 
tier. Even here it could not have held 
out very long, but it would have caused 
the enemy considerable losses in both 
men and matériel. This would have 
been of considerable value, in the long 
run, to the cause of the United Na- 
tions in general and to Russia in par- 
ticular. 

General Armengaud warned Dala- 
dier that the French Army was now 
facing the same problem. If the Ger- 
mans invaded Belgium and Holland, 
as they were almost certain to do if 
the Schlieffen plan was carried out, the 
French should under no condition al- 
low themselves to be enticed into the 
open plains of Flanders and Holland. 
If they did, they would be defeated 
and destroyed as completely and as 
irretrievably as the Poles had been. 

When the crisis came in May, 1940, 
the government did exactly what Dala- 
dier had been warned against. If, as 
is stated, this was done under pressure 
of the British cabinet, it is no excuse. 
The conduct of land operations was 
reported to be under French control. 
In this case the ministry cannot shed 
its responsibility on so specious an ex- 
cuse. 


The French and the English Armies, 
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the latter on the left covering the coast, 
threw themselves recklessly into the 
plains of Belgium and Holland, and 
there met their fate. When the retreat 
started, they split apart instead of re- 
tiring towards a common central base, 
holding closely together as the same 
Armies under General Joffre and Gen- 
eral French had done in 1914. 

The Dutch retired northwestwardly 
towards the coast and the Zuider Zee. 
The Belgians retreated directly west 
towards the fortress of Antwerp and 
the English Channel. Meanwhile, the 
English Army, and the two French 
Armies directly to its right, retired 
towards the Channel ports of Southern 
Belgium and Northern France. The 
large majority of the French retreated 
towards Paris and the center of France, 
having lost their artillery, their tanks 
and most of their matériel in Belgium. 

Instead of being forced to meet one 
mighty, concertrated force which had 
retreated, gathering strength, to a fine 
position of defense, previously pre- 
pared, as at the Battle of the Marne 
in 1914, the Germans picked off the 
dispersed and scattered masses here, 
there, and everywhere. One could not 
hope for a more perfect example of 
the inevitable result when military 
operations are planned and directed by 
politicians and demagogues. 

But enough of the past. France may 
lie prostrate, betrayed by the short- 
sightedness and incapacity of her rulers 
within, and destroyed by her enemies 
without. But those privileged to have 
been born in France still love her with 
an unfailing devotion. Thousands, yes, 
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millions, from other races who have 
known her beauty and grace, her sin- 
cerity and emotion, cherish her with a 
deep love and an anguished pain. Our 
great Thomas Jefferson is reported to 
have said, “Tout homme a deux pa 
tries, la sienne et la France” (Every 
man has two fatherlands, his own and 
France). How true we recognize this 
to be, now that she agonizes under the 
invader’s heel. 

When the catastrophe came, the poli- 
ticians, profiteers, cowards and weak- 
lings deserted the wrecked ship like a 
lot of dirty rats. Now from the safe 
haven of the U.S. or England, they 
spew out their venom on those, captain 
and crew and steerage passengers alike, 
who stayed with the ship and are still 
striving to bring her to a safe port. 

The French are never to be trifled 
with. Potentially they are capable of 
great things, now as ever. Even under 
as corrupt and inefficient governments 
as those of the effete Third Republic, 
the native vigor of the race spread over 
the world and conquered an enormous 
colonial empire, an empire second only 
to that of England in extent and riches. 
This achievement was due to the cour- 
age and farsightedness of a number 
of soldiers, sailors, and colonial gover- 
nors. Their task was not made any 
easier by the lukewarmness and, occa- 
sionally, by the active hostility of pro- 
vincial politicians in high government- 
al positions in Paris. 

The French could be of great and, 
perhaps, of decisive aid to the United 
Nations. Now that the German might 
has engulfed all France down to the 
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remotest village and hamlet, now that 
illusions of cooperation with the “New 
Order” have lost all substance, resist- 
ance to the invader will grow and 
grow, individual and isolated assassi- 
nations will increase in number and 
violence in spite of the most brutal 
German reprisals. Losses will not be 
great in any single day, but over a 
period of time Hitler will lose many 
more officers and men than he can af- 
ford. Revolt will always simmer; let 
the German but find himself in difh- 
culty, and it will break into flame of 
a. rare violence. 

Before we leave the French scene, 
let us bow in homage before the old 
Marshal in his agony. For two years, 
in spite of slander and abuse, he has 
served us well. If we are now in North 
Africa and Italy, and pounding Ger- 
many, if Frenchmen all over the world 
are uniting behind us, we owe it to 
him, to his courage, tenacity, heroism. 
The armistice of 1940 left him with 
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two trumps with which to hold out 
against the Axis; the French fleet and 
French North Africa. With these two 
he could threaten when he could no 
longer delude. He maneuvered so clev- 
erly that he succeeded in keeping this 
game up for two years while we and 
the English gathered strength. It must 
be acknowledged that he was puissant- 
ly seconded by our State Department 
and by our able ambassador to Vichy, 
Admiral Leahy. 

Even after Pétain had lost one of his 
trumps by our occupation of North 
Africa, he still played the remaining 
one with great cleverness and gained 
us a few more vital days. Today, old 
and broken, he is a hostage in the 
hands of the invaders. He has no long- 
er any reason to live. When the victory 
is won, when we have planted our flags 
on the ruins ef Berlin, let us give a 
thought to one of the first artificers of 
our victory, Henri Philippe Pétain, 
Marshal of France. 


ait 
My Friend, Austin West Kelly, Jr. 


On the afternoon of May 20, 1943, 
Ens. Austin West Kelly, Jr., U.S.N- 
R.A.C., was killed “in the performance 
of his duty and in the service of his 
country.” Flying a Grumman TBF in 
the vicinity of New Caledonia, he had 


*Lackawanna, N. Y. December, 1943. 


By JAMES C. G. CONNIFF 


Condensed from the Victorian* 


been on active duty less than a month 
with Volunteer Torpedo 27. The body 
has not been recovered. Ensign Kelly 
was probably the dearest of my half- 
dozen closest friends, 

Now would I give much for wom- 
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an’s gift of tears. And more by far to 
be able to set down what words have 
not the strength to bear: 


For Lycidas is dead,dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his 
peer: 


Who would not sing for Lycidas? 


Now eight swift years of prep and 
college, a full lifetime of remembered 
brotherhood, lie forever sleeping out 
beyond Great Barrier Reef’s world-old 
monument to those whose restless tomb 
is the ocean. And part of my heart will 
lie there, too, till I must pass the self- 
same way and have it back again. For 
he was most nearly “dimidium animae 
meae,” this air-borne, modern Sohrab, 
this tall hyacinth of a warrior cut down 
in the fuliness of his blooming. 

As the shock wears slowly off, the 
pain will stir and grow more keenly 
with the plodding years. Yet, deep 
though the sense of loss may be with 
me, far deeper still must it be with his 
bride of last October whose tender love 
for him will be perpetuated in his 
child. She is the noble and courageous 
wife of a noble and courageous man, 
true Navy to the core. 

Many another friend, many another 
wife has lost him who was most dear 
to the heart and most near to the 
hearth. Many more will suffer, too, be- 
fore the unleashed growlers retreat to 
their fragile kennel for another brace 
of decades. This lament is my personal 
chalice in whose brimming those others 
may find some consolation as well as a 
reflection of the sorrow that came to 
their hearts, too. 
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We called him Moose, and laughed 
to see the moose-like wrath the name 
evoked. For he was proportioned like 
one, huge head and shoulder, mighty, 
tall, a deep-chested Odysseus. Yet he 
was slow to anger and too big-hearted 
to hold a grudge. The wrath crumbled 
with the years, and gradually he came 
to feel the affection the name implied. 
Latterly his letters bore the nickname 
signed. These letters I’ve been reading 
once and once again. The memories 
come softly on tip-toe, little things, to 
sit round about me in a circle and write 
their sorrow in bitter tears where I have 
none to shed. 

To the old haunts I have returned, 
Moose, with memories trailing after. 
I visited the small classroom where 
through the Georgian panes came sun- 
light such as we had never knowa, the 
sunlight of the Muses. Listened for the 
faint, time-closeted echoes of some half- 
forgotten ode of Horace; heard our 
favorite master’s voice quietly enchant- 
ing us once more with the tears at the 
end of the Phaedo. 

Across the shaven Jawns I wandered, 
musing as I halted near the trees and 
benches where for many an hour we 
talked together, trying to gauge the 
future with the slide rule of the past. 
Up to the library, Austin, where books 
two heads had read in silence on a 
drowsy afternoon came down from 
their old shelves again, this time for 
one head bowed alone. A pril’s Amazing 
Meaning, Moose, and I, too, “cursed 
the dreamy weather.” Winifred Letts’ 
The Spsres of Oxford, sad verses rich 
with the Jacrimae rerum which we 
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memorized together, no thought then 
in our careless youth of how appro- 
priate they would be today. 

I saw us through the vanished years, 
Moose, in vignettes now more vivid 
than life itself, as they shall always re- 
main. The concerts we heard together 
on the Mall; the night some fellow next 
to you addressed you in enthusiastic 
Russian at the close of Anton Rubin- 
stein’s Reve Angelique, and your an- 
swer in everyday English, remarking 
in an aside to me how music leaps the 
spite fences of language. The day you 
came to my house to lunch on the eth- 
ereal flapjacks you’d patiently heard 
me brag about. Sixteen was your limit, 
chum. 

But best of all were the things that 
took no concrete form, bowed to no 
locale. The mutual respect, the frank 
criticism of each other, the grave con- 
hdences honorably exchanged and hon- 
orably observed. The personal advice 
so eagerly sought, and often acted 
upon. How well we knew each other, 
Moose, how painfully that comes home 
to the one who is left behind. Where 
is the man who can ever supplant you, 
where the close friend of profound un- 
derstanding, “of infinite jest, of most 
excellent fancy!” 

As I sit here again in the classroom, 
alone in the empty classroom, at the 
desk of that teacher who brought to our 
impatient minds the finest thoughts 
We ever knew, I can’t shake off the 
illusion that you are sitting right across 
from me, as of old, laughing and jok- 
ing, and mocking with an easy grace 
my effort to sing the threnody that 
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swells my heart at your passing. 

Illusion it must be, for you were not 
given to mockery of the things that 
touched the heart. Too straight-think- 
ing, too deep, too sincere, too much the 
poet to deride a man’s honest feelings, 
few enough as they are. 

Not to see your face again, sleepy- 
eyed in ethics class, smiling happily 
as you came to tell me of some sweet, 
moving ode you’d just discovered in 
a dusty anthology; strong and proud, 
Moose, the well-cut face of a man, as 
you struggled with some personal 
problem or we debated in friendly 
fashion the things that meant so much 
to both. Never, when spring returns, 
to walk with you and feel no need for 
talking lest we break the muted solilo- 
quy of nature as she murmurs in her 
twilight sleep. 

No more to stretch my legs to match 
your ranging stride when snow and 
winter conspire to chill the fierce tor- 
rent of young blood. That I should 
never in this life see you as I saw you 
just after you were married, standing 
there in the doorway, happy, resplen- 
dent in the uniform of the Naval Air 
Corps, greeting me as our voices locked 
in the same old fond salute of abusive 
fellowship, nor meet your honest grip 
in the crushing vise that carried so 
much more than either of us cared or 
dared to put into language. 

The sun, which spent its glorious 
course today unnoticed, now creeps 
past the far corner of our classroom, 
and slips dejectedly over the western 
wall of the world. I rise in weariness 


and disappointment at the futility of 
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my envoi, where I had hoped to paint 
some seeming of how much further 
down our friendship goes than the 
springs of your final couch. In despair, 
too, would I be rising, were it not that 
there remains another of our common 
haunts where I must go awhile that 
this lonely round may be complete. 

One other meeting ground we knew 
and cherished, one slender roof-tree 
that sheltered and defined all facets of 
our brotherhood. I take me to the 
chapel, Moose, to spend, as I shall 
spend many a future hour, some quiet 
time in prayer for the repose of the 
soul of him who was one of the best 
friends God blest me with, one of the 
finest men I have ever known. 

And I go from the birthplace of our 
intellects to the temple whence springs 
the Fountain of our being, the Author 
and Guide of our friendship, to entrust 
it to His care till He may grant that 
we resume it where friendships never 
know the searing cautery of violent 
separation. I push wide the doors on 
the cool blue and white of our chapel, 
Moose, and like a cowl of peace, the 
mood of something beyond all sudden 
death, all blazing fuel, all murderous 
gunnery, takes the place of the narrow 
woe that wrapped me in the first hours 
of this overwhelming news. 

Before our Lady’s image, I kneel in 
your place. I know that you would not 
find embarrassment in my so doing. 
For though we never spoke much of 
this, I remember, Moose, as clearly as 
I shall ever remember anything of you, 
your deep sense of religion, your broad 
realization of the significance of devo- 


tion, your supreme concern with the 
salvation of your soul. I remember, too, 
when you were married, chum, your 
concern for Helen’s salvation as your 
responsibility. 

Remembering this, while the eve- 
ning shadows close around me, leaving 
only the eternal flame before the taber- 
nacle, I pray from a heart more filled 
now with hope than with the secular 
sense of loss, that God may rest your 
great soul, Moose, preserving you be- 
yond the end of the ages for Helen, 
for me, for all who knew and loved 
you. 

He was my friend. Bravely, glori- 
ously, in the full power of his youth, 
he gave away his life “in the perform- 
ance of his duty and in the service of 
his country.” The theological certitude 
that he is in heaven, because equiva- 
lently he was doing the will of God, 
is a great solace to me. Having known 
him so well, my prayers are buoyed by 
a confidence even more deeply rooted, 
if that is possible. He is gone as he 
would prefer to have gone, with his 
boots on. Though my worldly salute to 
him must end, though “with rue my 
heart is laden,” he shall not altogether 
die, nor shall our friendship pass. For 
in his Lord he lives forever, and in 
his friends till they rejoin him. 

[On Sept. 7, 1943, the widow of: 
Austin W. Kelly, Jr., gave birth to 
twins, a boy and a girl, who were bap- 
tized Austin West Kelly, III, and 
Helen Duggan Kelly. In accordance 
with their father’s wishes, the author 
of this article and Mrs. Conniff are the 
godparents of Austin, Jr.] 
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